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FOREWORD 



Most of the work of the Southwest Reading Confer- 
ence consists of the activities of the annual meeting 
and the publication of the Yearhook. 

All of the pap3rs presented at the annual meeting 
are contained in the Yearhooko Additional articles 
of interest written "by memhers are also included© 

One of the purposes of the organization is realized 
in the presentation and evaluation of topics relating 
to reading methods, techniauesp procedures and mater- 
ials used in increasing proficiency in interpreting 
the printed page* Snphasis is placed upon experiment- 
atiou and research. 

The success realized "by the Conference is due 
almost entirely to the interestp contrihutions and 
e:tcellent professional attitudes of memhers participar- 
ting in the work of the conference. 

This volume contains articles published in the 
first three Yearbooks. 



Oscar So Causey 
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PART I 
FIRST YEiffiBOOK 1952 



THE READING PROGRAM IN THE COLLEGE CtlRRlCULUM 
Dr. William Eller 
Unirersity of Oklahoma 

The reading habits of most adults in this country 
cculd be markedly improved through a program of speci-^i. 
fi-:; training in speed and comprehension skills requir- 
ing only a fev veeks of guided practice. For young 
adults in college, such Improvement in reading ehility 
can effect significarit improvement in academic perform- 
ance. College professors ; when asked the reasons for 
failures aniong their " students usually include *'poor 
reading and study habile" ia their lists. In reccgnl- 
Lion cf this cause of academic deficiency, many colleg- 
es have provided some sort of instruction in readlr.-g 
techniques for students of poor reading ability. Most 
of these college reading programs have teen incorpora- 
ted into the total college programs in the past decade. 
The attendance at this coixferonce mdicatc^s that coll- 
ege officials throughout the Scuthvest' recognize the 
sigrdf Icsnoe of the readiiig probJem araong colle;^e and 
uriversity students, even though svrae ccnference visit - 
ors are represaxiting l:o3tituticr;.£ vhich as... yet have ::\oz 
planned an attack on the problem.. 

The widesproad interest in college reading inslr-uc- 
tion et-ems net only fron thti realization of the xL^ncrt- 
arce of adeq.ua:,.? rea4in£: ability in college aoadenvics.' , 
bi.t ^rorjj. an avarenees o: the voi'v gratifynr-g rei^u'stc 
achieved by thy CLUTent inerhocis c.*f te»e.chlnp; Trc-zdrLj::^ to 
acquits. In the litsrat^ire; readir.g sj:.e-od has bt^en acc- 
died coi;.etlde-rably Zuoie r;lte-;tion tnan has 7^Tjedl''g cor:-- 
prfjhension, although, of c our Be, roadir;,g vlthout cos^pr/e 
heision is not really reading. The gi-e^^ter attention 
hcB been, devoted to f^peed b^:;C2use thy typ.ical coj.lege 
student in a traini.t?g proe^am viil incr^i^^Qe his rate of 
reading about 100^^^ whereas his compreheixeion increase 
dvji^ing the sa:3ie period may be only 10^^ or 15^, as meas.. 
ured by one of the wldely-a^ed starrJa^al-'-ed testa. 



Diiring the first eight woeko of the second eom- 
ester, 195I-.52, IhO students were enrolled in tho 
reading iroprovement course at the University of Jkia- 
homa. During this eight weeks session^ the avora^fo 
increase in reading speed was 8&j^; the average in- 
crease in comprehension was i^o^. Both percontagea 
are based on results of two forms of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests, one form given at the beginning of 
the program and the alternate foirm at the termina- 
tion. The comprehension gain is probably at least 
partly spurious, since a student who has performed 
on one form of the Iowa Silent is at an advantage 
when an alternate form is administered. 

During this same eight weeks period, L. D. Gil- 
more, a clinician in the reading laboratory at the 
University of Oklahoma, conducted an experiment which 
compared improvements in reading skills made by enrol 
ees in the college reading program with changes in 
reading abilities of a similar g^^oup of students who 
were not given formal reading instruction. Mr. Gil- 
more' s subjects were freshman students in the Army 
EOTC program at Oklahoma. Two sections of these 
students, k2 cases, were given the eight weeks of 
reading training which is standard at that institu- 
tion; two other EOTC sections (33 cases) were given 
no reading instruction^ All four sections were test- 
ed with the Iowa Silent Heading Test at the beginning 
of the eight weeks session, and again at the end with 
an alternate form of the test. During the training 
period, the average reading speed of the men in the 
two experimental sections increased from 267 words 
per minute to kok words per minute. The average 
speed among the controls changed during that time 
from 269 to 273 words per minute. The improvement 
among the experlmentals was statistically signifi- 
cant at the .Ip level of confidence; the change a- 
moDg the controls was attributable to chance « The 
experimental sections demonstrated a moderate in- 
crease in comprehension, significant at the 10^ lev- 
el of confidence; the control groups showed no gains 
in comprehensiono 

Most college reading instructors who have been 
attacking students* reading problems for any :;cn3ider 
able period have devoted some effort to the improve- 
ment of comprehousion skills, and have experienced 



some suf^-resQ. Hov^^ver, oince coraprehonaion is not in- 
creased .nuch for tt)o average studlent; it should bo point- 
ed out .aat tho marked improvement in rate of reading 
alone vo::ild be sufficient Justification for college read- 
ing instruction^ as long as such progress can be effect- 
ed vithuat loss in comprehensicn. The volume of reading 
which coniVonts the college student is great enough that 
if he caji be helped to reduce his reading time by half, 
he shouj,.i have quite a bit more time for other academic 
chores^ One of the pioneers in the field of college 
reading, Dr. J. 3o Stroud of the University of lova^ used 
to say 1*1 Jest; 'If I can take a student who reads a cert- 
ain number of pages an hour without understanding, and 
can get him to "not understand" that much printed matter 
In a half hour, I maintain that I've helped him." 

Perhaps the need for rapid reading is most apparent 
when fasuer reading rates are considered as an asset in 
critical reading and thinking. Social scientists are con- 
cerned about the critical reading abilities not only of 
college students^ but of the entire adult populationo 
One requisite for critical reading is a good backgroimd 
of information, and one of the best ways to acquire a 
background is through vide reading. If a student can 
doTible his rate of reading, he can double his opportun- 
ities to enrich his background. By way of illustration, 
consider a student who wishes to find out about Socialism 
in Englt.nd. He may begin his study by reading a book, 
but if he knows very little about England's socialistic 
programj^i, he can't read the book very critically. Aftex;, 
he has read half a dozen books representing different . 
points of view, he con read much more intelligently on 
the subject. In dealing with any subject the more in- 
formation a reader possesses vhen he begins to read, the 
more critically he can read; and. the more rapidly he 
can read, the more he can build up his informational back- 
ground in a given period of time. 

Here in the Southwest, there is a particular need for 
reading training for college students, since our students 
are on the average, somewhat inferior to the average of 
college students throughout the country, in tho matter of 
reading ability « Recently, Ernest A. Jones, director of 
the reading program at Northeastern State College, Tahl- 
equah.. Oklahoma, surveyed the reading abilities of fresh- 
aien entering several of Oklahoma's institutionc. of higher 
education. His research indicated that 63^ of the fresh- 
Eien entering the University of Oklahoma in the past five 
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years havo fallon "bolov tlie national modian on the 
reading oectioTi of the Ohio State Poycholocical 
Exaiaination. Evan less roassui'in^ was tlie discloo- 
ure tliat yS'/i of the freshmen entering Oklahoma A & M 
College fell below the meditin score on the reading 
test enployed^at that institution. VHiile Jonoo did 
not collect "data ftrom any Southwestern states other 
than Oklahoma, it is probable that many colleges in 
KhlB region would provide similar data if the exper- 
iment, were repeated* 

The foregoing pciragraphs have dealt with the nec- 
essity for reading instruction in colleges, and the 
satisfying results usually obtained when such instruc- 
tion is offered. Some attention must be devoted to 
the actual incorporation of the reading program into 
the college curriculum. 

Most college reading programs now in existence 
ox'-e supervised locally by (l) the English or comm- 
unications skills department, (2) the psychology- 
guidance department or (3) the education department. 
There are, as would be expected, advantages and dis- 
advantages in each of the three arrangements , Cert- 
ain personnel of the education department usually 
are best informed about the teaching of reading, but 
in some instances they have failed to realize that 
adult reading instrxiction should be different from 
the teaching of elementary reading in a great many 
respects. In colleges which have a communications 
skills program, the instructors of that department 
may well be the logical supervisors of the reading 
program, end the task certainly belongs in their 
domain. An arrangement which provides for Joint 
management by the education and comiaunications skills 
staffs has the advantages of both the methodological 
know-how and a wise perspective of the place of the 
reading instruction in the total skills program. 

At present; only a few colleges and uriivarsitien 
have reading programs which local acLministratorQ con- 
sider entirely adequate. It is common practice to 
admiulster a reading tost to entering frt;.3limen, to 
locate the poorest readers, and then to provide in- 
struction to theoe low-scoring mombers of the group. 
While the philosophy of this approach sooms reason- 
able, it fails to recognize the fr^ct that many of 
the good readers in the freshman class or in any 
of the classes would improve their reading skills 



trernondoualy if instruction vero provided; 'an^ it can 
"be art^ued that it is Juat es important to holp tho ^cod 
reader to tecone an outolemdin^ reader ae it is to holp 
the poor reador to becorae an average reader. 

Some colleges charge aii extra fee for enrollment in 
the reading iirprovement coureeo Since special equljjrnsn.t 
and materials are usually used in the training; it seemo • 
appropriate that a nominal fee "be charged; if deaired^ 
as it so often is in connection with laboratory science 
courses. A small fee might even discourage students who 
are not genuinely interested. But "because the devolop- 
mant of reading skill may mean the difference "between sue 
cess -and failur6 for some students, the fee should not 
"be excessive to the point that some poor readers couldn't 
afford the instruction. 

Dou"btlessj there are many satisfactory arrangements 
for supervising reading programs in various lonal sit- 
uations. The important aim right now is to make this 
training available to all students who can profit from 
it; so that they no longer need stumble along without 
a respectable command of this indispensable tool for 
learning. 
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PROBLEMS IN TJIS AI^CNISTRATION 
OF A COmDE RSAIiU^G PROGRAM 



Albert J. Kingston, Jr. 
Texas Agricultural end Mechanical Colloge 



Many difficulties beset the remedial specialist 
who is charged vlth the responsibility of organiz- 
ing and administering a college reading program. 
Many of these problems grow out of the unusual role 
played by a reading program in the college community* 
Beading programs are conrparetively recent innovations 
and many of the difficulties which arise are due to 
this condition. In this discussion axi attempt has 
been made to touch upon many of these factors. It 
must be realized from the onset that some of the diff- 
iculties which are- discussed will not be encountered 
In all institutions; and that many specific problems 
will arise in any one institution which are not comm- 
on to other institutions. It must also be recognized 
that this discussion does not presume to encompass 
all of the problems which must be faced by the re- 
medialist • 

Analysis of the problems faced by the reading 
specialist probably may best be made by categorizing 
the difficulties into two areas s those which concern 
the integration of the program into the existing 
structure of the college or university, and those 
problems which arise in connection with the organi- 
zation and operation of the reading program itselfo 
It mast be recogpiized, however, that areas are not 
dicotomies, but merely are convenient frames of ref- 
erence employed for the purpose of clearer analysis ^ 

In attacking the problems which arise in connec- 
tion with the administration of a college reading 
progTcun, it might be wise first to consider the im- 
plications of such a program upon the institution 
which sponsors It, Basically, the inauguration of 
a reading program connotea asi admission that the 
instt'tution seeks to apply educational phiioso • 
phjr>"Vhich dedicates itself to assisting the student 
in so far as posaiblo in mal-iing an adequate adjust- 
ment to college study. Herein lies the first prob- 
lem which faces the reading specialieto On the 
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canrpus of every college, one can find many profesaional 
mon vho do not believe that the college should concern 
Itself with students who lack adequate preparation or 
vho fail to make normal -^adjustments. This group of ac- 
ademicians feel that the establishment of a reading im- 
provement program is an overt admission of lo^wered acad- 
emic standards and "watered course work^^. This conflict 
in philosophy becomes more apparent if course credit is 
proposed for student participation in the reading program. 
All who are engaged in the field of reading have heard 
exclamations of disgust and disparaging statements from 
faculty members vho believe that an institution of high- 
er learning should not waste its time vith a student vho 
failed to develop adequate reading skills prior to en- 
rollment o The director of a reading program must "sell" 
his program to this group of the faculty* • The selling 
'cannot be done through slick, super-sales techniques, 
but can be done through discussions and meetings conduct- 
ed in a professional manner. After a period of time, the 
reading specialist should be able to demonstrate to this 
group the value of his services by use of follow-up stud- 
ies and other research methods. Another technique which 
has considerable value is to invite groups of the faculty 
to enroll in the program so that they might gain first- 
hand knowledge of the methods employed and the results 
cbtained. Most of the group who participate will become 
strong supporters of the program. The specialist will 
also have additional ammunition to utilize if he has some 
knowledge of the large number of accredited and highly 
regarded institutions which have established reading pro- 
greunso He should also draw attention to the reports con- 
earning industrial and armed forces reading programs o 
Other problems -develop at the opposite end of the 
Ecale. Many faculty members will welcome the establish- 
ment of a reading program and will regard it as a panacea 
for all of the difficulties encountered by students. • The 
reading specialist must caution this group and carefully 
explain the limitations of his profclf^cim. He must take 
pains to prevent his prcgrara from becoming the refuge of 
rtudentfl who have all sorts of maladjustments o Many otu- 
d'^nts will be referred vho do not have true reading dis- 
abilities but rather have inadequate scholastic aptitude, 
foreign language handicaps, and social-emotional malad Just- 
tiants. Although some studonto m.ay have problor^js reflated 
'to reading; such ao ineffective study habits and poor spell 
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Ins eaid vritin^ achievements; they may best be aided 
by other studout personnel services. 

The re'^idin^ speoialist faces other difficulties 
which f^xi v out of hi2 subordinate position ia the 
college hier-.^rcny. He must sec'ui'e the vhole-heai'ted 
cooperration of his irapericr if his efforts are to be 
fruitful . Many college administrators tend to regar-: 
a reading jn'o^r.-.n: in the same light as they would aii. 
other academic program., The problem becomes intensi- 
fied if the reading program carries credit <> Often 
college policies and regulations ha^mper the special- 
1st in inaividualizing his program to the e->.teat he 
desires. Other difficulties arise regarding grad- 
ing systems,- delimiting class size; and per-pupil 
training cost. Sometimes administrators fail to rec 
ognizo that mechanical aids, rn'oticn picture fiLms; 
standardized reading tests, and test answer sheota 
are expensive. Some ad-idnistrators tend to compc^re 
reading progrfca erpensea with the instructional costt 
of such related subjects as Er.glii:.h; Education; or 
foreign languages. Similarly; acme administrators 
tend to calculttte the reading spocialist^s work load 
by employing the same criteria utilized to evaluate 
the load of "an academic teacher « These administra- 
tors fail to recot?^ize that the director of a read- 
ing proi^am muat spend considerable time in Individ- 
ual woric coni'erences devoted to the diagjiosis of a 
student ^s difficulties and to the plan.uing and super 
vising of the pupil^s program. In many college read- 
ing programs; maxiro.iim atudent gains are not being 
realized because the ^pecialaBt Iscks sufficient 
tirae to oupr^rviee the progi^ens of students as close- 
ly as desired. The reading specialist must fnxiiil- 
iarize his ouporlor with liis work problems if he is 
to avoid theno pitfalls. Despite the contrary opin- 
icr. held by rjome collcgo instructuro, most college 
and univei-sity adjalnistrators are uiuially willing 
to listen to reason. 

Iv paf^f^mrr, it nii-^JaX- be woll to mention ari.other 
^.roa whlcii Bo:;ietirae53 cre-^to;o clifficultieG . This pro 
■J^>.M involver-i tho question of which depirtment or oer 
vice should oponyor and oporato the reading program. 
The de*/elopm'jnt of many pro£y'/-unrj are aborted because 
the nponsor -ng group fails to enlist the support and 
cooperation of all the departoents of the institutio 
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"Effective reading programaC'hajVe been devtricped tinder the 
eagis of departments of Education; Engliou, cr l Psychol- 
csj In addlticrx to various student porscrmel ec-x vices. 
Tne sponsorBhip of the reading' progrm shov' .■ be deter- 
iLiiied by studying local co'.dltions and the final decis- 
ion should be based upon the discovery of the most effect- 
ive location. The establishment of the progr-sin itself 
should be a ^loint enterprise, 

Considerable discussion has been devoted to the diff- 
iculties entailed in the eatablisl-iinent and acceptance of 
the reading program vithin the total framework cf the in- 
stitution/ After these difficulties have been eliminated, 
the remediaiist must face certain problems in the organ- 
ization and administration of the program itoolf. Ke 
EU3t study mai>y factors before he launches his program, 
A sound approach is tc analyze the needs of the student 
population, and to dasigr. his course to satisfy these 
needs. He must decide which skills need emphasis and 
determine the ainount of time which should be devoted 
to such phases as vocabulary de^/elopment, word attack, 
word recognition, span of recognition training, etc. 
Ee must decide whether to employ an individualised 
clinical approach or to es-.-^abliGh a group pro.gr^m with 
emphasis upon do velcpmenteil reading. If his situation 
is' ti^-pical, ha will find that both approaches are needed, 
As most colleges and universities have developed 
' group progi*ams ii\ leadmg improvement; it might prove 
beneficial t.o analyze acme of the difficulties whloM a- 
rise from this methcd. In the devcTlopment of group pro-^ 
grams, tho specialist usually employs one of two approp.ch- 
es. He may utilize a "shot-ga:;" approach which cor)sist8 
cf touching briefly upon many subckills or he may chaiinoi 
his -p-osr^ ^^^lat ordy four or fivo skills are pmpha- 
sized, In employing eit-her approach the specialut 
must maKe provisions for individuals whose needs are not 
being satisfied. His program must be flexible cnou;:^': to 
provide for ir;diviauall;-od training and diaraosis , 

One of the most contrcversiai questions which faces 
the special.lBt who develops a group progr^-ir. is whether 
or not courau cc^jdlt ohculd bo gi-cj.ited for otuier.t pe.rt- 
icipaticn. Many valid argumoTits have bee?) proffered to 
support both sides of this quoGtion-. As previously roen- 
tioDed^ mc:ny professional roen feel that credit lovero 
^academic cti^ndards. Others fear that the reading courr.e 
le in danger- of becoming a haven for the student shopper", 
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still others bolieve that if credit is given for 
developing adequate reading akiira, credit should 
also be given to students who make educational, 
vocational, or personal adjustments vith the assis- • 
tence of other counseling services « Those who fa- 
vor giving credit argue that many students who need 
the training will not seek it as readily as they 
should if credit is not offered. Many reading spec- 
ialists feel that it is difficult to hold students 
as long as they desire if no credit Is allowed. 
Feading programs which do not carry credit often do 
loeo as many as fifty percent of their students prlor^ 
to the completion of training. Again the specialist 
must analyze the local situation to determine wheth- 
er a more effective program can be developed if crfc% 
it is offered. : 

If credit is offered for the reading program, 
certain difficulties arise in the determination of 
grading standards. Two methods of grading are comm- 
on. One plan requires that each student be evalua- 
ted in terms of his individual progress and achieve- 
ment. An alternate method is to grade students in 
terms of standards or norms which have been deter- 
mined more or less arbitrarily. Although the latter 
plan seems to bo unrealistic in the light of indivi- 
dual differencee aiaong studentO; it soorns to bo the 
usual method of grading students in thslr acadenlc 
coui'ses. Most reading specialists agree tliat the 
better plan is to grade students in terjns of their 
progress. This teclmique of grading, however, causes 
certain difficulties. Essentially this method is 
dependent upon the equivalency of the test materials 
employed to determine the student *s progress. Un- 
fortunately, no completely adequate material or stand- 
ardized tests are available « Another difficulty may 
arise when students discover the grading method- Scm.'.- 
may deliberately depress their initial reading per- 
formances so that spuriously high achievement results 
are obtained. When credit-, aad grades are offered 
for participation in a reidirg prograin, the special- 
ist should seek constantly to dee:iiphas1 those as- 
pects a::«.d to emphasize that the objective in read- 
ing, improvement per so. One additional caiitlon shcal-.^ 
be voiced if the prcgr.m hafj been d'jvelopcd £3o that 
students are graded in terms of individual progrocsc 
The specialist m^st familiarize odminiBtrators, couii- 
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jelors, and teachcrB with hie grading oyntein. Faculty 
aembors who vcrl: with students must rococnize that a 
?tudent who has secured an above average grade in the 
reading pro..3ra::i: 'need not "bo on above average or super- 
ior reader vhen compared to the total student population 
of the institution. 

Certain other factors related to the actual admin- 
istration of the program should al^o "be considered. Some 
of these have been briefly mentioned previously. It is ^ 
imperative that the specialist keep his program so flexi- 
ble that the needs of each student can be satisfied. The 
framework of any prograia should be sufficiently breed so 
that the substitution of one training technioue and exer- 
cise for another can be made easily whenever diagnosis 
of a student's difficulties indicate the desirability 
of such a step. As motivation and desire to improve play 
important roles in reading improvement^ the specialist 
should be constantly alert for opportunities to develop 
and increase these factors. In this connection he should 
pay careful attention to the various materials utilized 
in the program. All materials should be checked in terms 
of interest appeal and roadibility- Material should be 
varied, and reiige from comparatively simple to ccmple::. 
The specialist will sometimes find tha^ it is difficult 
to obtain as much material as he desires^ although pub- 
lishers tire doing a^better Job in de\' eloping suitable 
material. Still the program director must realize that 
many of the students ./ho enroll in the progr3«m will have 
strong negative feelings regarding reading. Tnese anti- 
pathies will have to be broken down if the reading train- 
irig is to be effectiveo 

As previously mentioned, reading improvement programs 
tend to be costly- The program director should explore 
the possibilities of transferring some of the cost to the 
students who benefit from the training. One of the most 
effective and simplest methc-ds to do so is to charge a 
laboratory fee. If this method is not possirle, another 
workable system is to con-ipile the exercise material into 
a manual which each student is required to pvjrchasec 
Local condi-cions will determine which of tr.eso practices 
Is better. 

Problems sometimes develop in oonnecticn vith the 
location of the reading laboratory and its physical facil- 
ities. Whenever possible, the laboratory 5::r-uld be loca- 
ted in a comparatively quiets well-liglited ani veil- 
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ventilated rooni. ■ It should be located in a central 
spot on the cainpus^ which at the same time is some, 
what removed from the main reads of student traff- 
ic. The room should be ollocatad to the reading 
program so that equipment may be readily available, 
\J IJothing is more discouraging than the task of hav- 
ing to assemble and disassesfible er-^uipment before 
and after the use of it. The availability of equij- 
raent often encourages the students to use it duria? 
their free hours, ItemB of equipment should be pre 
tectedj however; from the curious student to whom 
they are enticing playthings. If feasible, the 
laboratory should be locaLed in the pro:x.imity of 
the counseling services so that referrals may bo 
made readily when deemed advisable. 

In this discussion tun attempt has been made to 
touch upon many of the difficulties which bccet the 
director of a college reading program. It is reuli 
zed that many problems have not "beco mentioned and 
that none ha^/e been fully e:?:plored. Many other pro; 
lems arise in some institutigns which are not typic 
or usual. In other schools mra^/ of the problems 
cubsed will never vorlse. The conscientious readln. 
specialist, will always face problems in the adjninls- 
tratlon of his progriinio /.u ideal pro^gram Is never 
achieved, ./Ti-in the speclelif^t has solved most of 
the existing problems in his prograiii. he should see! 
new ones. The best reading prog^^^^irds are not static 
but rather are diiiar^iic, Ir. is only when one is a- 
wcire of difricultles smt shortcomings that grcwtii 
and imprO'/emen t take place > 
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A DEVELOPMENTAL BEADING 



PR0G3RAM FOR COLLEGE STUDETJTS 
Oscar S. Causey 
Texas Christian University 

The purpose of the reading program at Texas Christian 
University is improvement of the reading ability of coll- 
ege students 0 

Success in college, end freq^uently in business and 
the professions, depends in great measure upon the indiv- 
idual's ability to read well. The bulk cf information 
is to be found in books. Journals, reports and magasinesi 
Mastery of the printed page Is open only to those v/ho can 
read with some fair degree of comprehension and some fair 
degree of speed. With fevr exceptions students who are 
most successful have developed superior reading ability. 
With few exceptions students who ai-e dropped from coll- 
ege for poor scholarship, or are put on probation ^ ere 
students who re^ad slowly aiid with poor cor/iprehensiono 

Few persons have developed reading ability compar- 
able to their intelligence = Students have cape.ci-cy for 
learning more then they do. The increase in reading abil- 
ity, which comes from better reading habits, brings a 
valuable aid for increase in leaining^ All college stud- 
ents ^ regardless of how well or how poorly they read, con 
improve their reading ability in a properly conducted 
course in developmental reading. 

The administration of Texas Christian University de- 
cided to begin a reading program before the director of 
the program was employed t The present program began in. 
the fall semester, 1950, The policy and plans vere dis- 
cussed in the Deans*' CoutvcH, The various schools .vind 
aepartments of the University gave their support from the 
teginning of the program. There is close cooperation be- 
tween the ccanst^lliag service and the reading laboratory, 
Wie numerous counsellors ai-e supplied x/ith information 
relating to students that enables them to advise students 
wisely concerning the reading program. 

The success of the leading progr'am depends upon the 
niethods and techniques used. By use of the correct methods 
and techniques students are aided in improving five basic 
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reading skills — comprehension; rate, reading in 
thought unit3, vocabulary, and directed reading — 
and in the integration of these skiHo. The result 
is a "better reader. 

The reading laboratory is open to all students 
and faculty members. Students ft-om the freshman, 
sophomore; Junior and senior classes; as well as 
graduate students, take the course in developmental 
readixjgo Professional people > members of business 
organizations and military personnel who by the na- 
ture of their work are required to do extensive read- 
ing enroll in the Evening College. The instruction 
is individualized and adjusted to the needs of each 
student. Upon entering the course each student's 
reading ability is determined in terms of the chosen 
basic reading skills. Luring the conferences which 
follow each student becomes familiar with the pro- 
cedures he is to follow for one semester in Improving 
his ability to read. 

During the year and a half the reading program 
has been in operation, three hundred twenty-five 
students have completed the work in the Heading Lab- 
oratory. The progpress made by this number of stud- 
ents is as follows s 

Average Initial Comprehension .o. 8l^ 
Average Final Comprehension ooo. 90^ 
Average Initial Rate o o » « . , c o c » , 219 words per 

minute 

Average Final Rate ^00 words per 

minute 

Average Gain (by reading score) « « 102^ 
To arrive at a score that measures a combination 
of comprehension and rate in an initial score, and 
also in a final score; use is made of the equation 



100 

In this equation E.S, = reading score, R = rate 
and C = comprehensiono 

None of the three hundred twenty-five students 
have failed to improve reading ability. It may be 
noted again that the average gain is 102 percent. 
Only twenty students, or six percent of the total num- 
ber, gained twenty-five percent or less. More than 
half of those trained gained one hundred percent or 
more, 
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The fipreatest gain was 37^ percent* This freshman, 
a girl, made a comprehension score of 98 percent, and 
a readiii{4 riiCe of 695 words per minute* The second gJ-oat- 
est gain was 36^^ percent by a girl In the freshman class 
vho improved her comprehension 22 percent and attained a 
rate of 68? words per minute. 

The highest rate of 9l6 words a minute was attained 
"by a young man in the senior class- 

A credit of two semester hours is given for the course 
in Developmental Beading. The currlculuoi committee of 
the University has approved credit for three semester 
hours "beginning in the fall of 195^* 

Vork is offered in the Graduate School for training 
of teachers of reading in colleges and high schools. Meth- 
ods, techniques, procedures and materials for Developmen- 
tal Eeading at high school level have "been prepared and 
tested. 

In addition to textbooks the booKs listed below are 
\zsed. Special materials and procedures have been develop- 
ed for enabling the students to profit by use of these 
books. 

Better Beading by Elizabeth A. Simpson 
Fighting South (The), by John Temple Graves 
First Two Decades of Life (The) , Merry end Merry 
Havthorrie Selected Tales and Sketches , Nathaniel Hawthorne 
History of Texas Christian University,, Colby Do Hall 
How to Bead a Book , Mortimer Adler 
Kimball Contest Cog;^, John No Kimball 
Moby Dick , Herman Melville 
New Testament 

Reading Laboratory Workbook, Oscar S. Causey 

Beading and Vocabulary D evelopment , C. Oo Veber 

Story A Critical Anthology vThe) edited by Mark Schorer 

Story of the Johns Hopkins (The), Eernheim 
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A SUMMARY OF THE CONFM^ENCE ; 
Eudolph Fiehler 
Southern State College 

The first Southwest Roading Conference for Coll 
eges and Universities; held at Texas Christian Unl^ 
ersity on April 2l|-25, 1952, reflects a growing Int 
erest in the development of courses in reading iLi- 
provement on the college level* By custom, ins true 
tion in reading has been the peculiai^ function of 
the elementary school. The 2Uth Yearbook of the 
TJational Society f or ,the Study of .Education went sc 
far as to advocate specific reading instruction in 
the first three grades only, but twelve years later 
in its ioth Yearbook, this same organisation advo- 
cated reading instruction thi^ough each year of the 
common school progi^am. Today thero is a growing ac 
ceptance that training in reading can be helpful at 
every level of inctruction, and that a reading im- 
provement ^Tocpram in col].egG is Justified if it pro- 
duces only an increase in the rate of reading o 

A growing number of colleges and universities 
are promoting reading improvement under a variety 
of programs. In the 3outhv:eot. Texas Chi^lstian 
University has eni*olled 137 students in five sec- 
tions meeting tiir-ee days a week for tv^o houi^s cred- 
it; Texas A- c'c list? a reading course as a one-- 
crecilt-hour electivu ir^ ito basic program and has 
more than rOO students ir^ 1^ sections meeLlng three 
times a week; the University of Oklahoma asfjlgns 
graduate assistants to g:*oupB of 10 to 12 students 
for an eight vroek course. Elsewhere, piur-due and 
Corn-:d have nutdbiy successful pregriir-ia. Iowa Sta 
Uni '-'•ersity includes reading as ovie of th::- four ha^i 
skiI3.s in a coraiaur-.i cations course,, the other skills 
"beiag listening, x-jriting. i'SiCi spea.klng. 

The prograi:L3 >iavo develcpea vci.r ioui-ly. bul ha\'e 
boon moat successful when tlioy have been pushed frc: 
the administrative level. They have been succenis^ 
fully assigned to Eagllsh Departments, schools of 
Education., or to the guidance services, and Joint 
sponsorship has been found to be entirely practical' 



'•to the covtnsellng services .and instructional staffs 
Jointly surveying the needs of students^ selecting those 
vho need the special attention of a reading program, and 
determining the approach to be used whether through the 
clinical method, through group instruction, or tlirough a 
combination of techniques « « 

Methods used are manifold. Experience at Texas 
Christian University points to the advisability of con- 
centrating on a fe;s' areas comprehension, rate, vocabu- 
lary, reading in thought units, and directed reading 
rather than to atten^pt a wider approach through a scat- 
tering of techniques. Training in word recognition, or 
"phonics," is strongly advocated for those students whooo 
deficiencies in these learaings point to special needs 
In this direction. Among the various mechanical devices 
vblch are available, the most generally used is the pac- 
ing device, which moves a cui'tain or shutter downward at 
a controlled rate o.- a page of reading material and 
thus requires an acv c^ei*ation of the speed of reading. 
Schools with well-organi.:ed programs usually have enough 
of these machines to enable an entire class to use them 
at one time. Next in favor is the controllod-o^rposuro 
projector, or tachistoscope for training in quic): per- 
ception and recognition. With this device, students be- 
gin training with numbers of five digits at one-second 
exposure, arid gradually reduce the interval of ejqjosOTo 
to one-hundredth of a second, while the nuiriber of digits 
is expanded to sevexi and nine. The telebinocular, for 
detecting particular difficulties in vision, is accepted 
as regular equipmez).t where a clinical approach is used.- 
Films on reading Imprcvemsnt proauced by Eixrvard Univer- 
sit;; end Iowa State University are also much in favor. 

Opinions vary as to tlie value of the mechanical df^- 
viceso Some feel that the specific habits developed by 
the pacing device cind the flash m'eter are a most effect- 
ive fouadation for improved skill; others thinJc that 
students will be helped quite as effectiveii.y if Ui-y are 
simply sent to the library fcr a free reading period; 
still others maintain that' 'the parisioular value of these 
devices, or "gadgets" is to Interest the student aiid to 
provide him with an objective measure of the progress he 
is making. 

At its closing session, The First Southwest Reading 
Conference voted to provide for a continuing; organization 
"by choosing an executive committee headed by 0. S. Causey 
to publish tho proceedings of the conference and to O 



arrange for a 1953 meeting. 

The dlBtritution of repreeentatlvoe at the 
conference "by position and departments was as 
follows: 

English, eleven. 
Educ at i on, e le ven . 
Reading, eight. 
Deans, six. 
Psychology, two. 
Hot designated, three. 
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EECE^T PISSARCH IN PEADING 
ON TE3 COLLEGE LEVEL 

Dr. Eniery P. Bliesmer 
The University of Texas 

The research reviewed in this paper has been arbitrar- 
llv limited to that reported in the literature during the 
last five years. While reports of studies relative to 
reading on the college level have appeared with some fl-e- 
ouency during the lest decade or more, there has been a 
marked increase in the number of such reports during the 
interval covered by this paper. Other than noting such 
an increase in the literature directly, this increase is 
farther evidenced by the appearance, for the first time, 
of a yearbook of the National Society for the Studjr 
Education vhich is devoted, in part,, to reading ax the 
cSllegeTevel, i.e., the Fort^^-Seventh Yea;^ 135 J 
and i? has been only this year that a specific section for 
research in college reading is to be found in the P|view 
of Educ ational Pesearch in its three-year cycle topical 
coverage U2) . "ATitill further, but perhaps needless, 
evidence of the rapidly increasing importance and recog- 
nition being given to collogo reading: consider the recen- 
cy of the Southwest Conferorwe on Beading. 

DescriptlonB of various college reading programs were 
found to be rather plentiful, '^hile a reviev of these de- 
scriptions is not a p.jrpose of this paper, it might be 
pointed out that such are to be found in over twenty of thj 
references cited for other purposes in this paper t<:!j Ji 
5; 6; 7; 8; 11; 13; 23; 38; 39; 30; 36; hO; ^2; 1^3; 

h5- hi- 51- 5^). It will suffice to say, at this 
point, that the v'arious programs found described range from 
the very simple or neager ones, offering little more than 
attempts to increase reading speed by means of some mechan- 
ical device, to sone rather elaborate ones which include 
research relative to various methods, systematic teacher- 
training programs, extensive testing, diagnosing, and evaL- 
vating of results, and the like; end that the direction of, 
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or reBponsibility for. such programs varies consider 
Buch'vork ^^'^^ °^ persor.nel engaged m 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of particular 
reaching progriiris vas Involved in a considerable nuM 
or of reports (2j 7; 3; 11; 13; 26; 28; 29 ?o 3V 

Sit ii6; 51). PosUi;e're-' 

oults acve been reported, almost without fall. How. 

ive-iss. varied tremendously. One prograia involved 
no diagnostic testing progreon, procedures used belnr 
determined by the tvpe of asalatai,.ce requested by 
students, and the stress being m^on accjuisifcion of 
experience vith a vide variety of, and Interpreta-' 
tion 01 appropriate use of. new skUls OS) Stu 
dent support of this particuLu- program for^a ^eri"od 
of over seven ye^^s was considered as indication of 
ito effectiveness, Ar.other report (50) claimed evld- 
ence 01 improvement on the basis of a comparison of 
pre-tramlng test results obtained with the Iowa Sll 
enj Reading Tests with test results obtained^rthT 
end ot tne training period wltli the Nelson-Denny 
|^±2£ Test. This particular wrlter-S^wT^di^d 
the lack of comparability of norms; but she stated 
that the purpose of affording the students evidenre 
ui their prcgroos sines the instruction begsn" was 
still served. Still ar.other report (ko) claimed an 
^.vorage .mproveruent of 50 percer.t in tne reading of 
al. students wno nad received training l:i the re-dirr 
iporatory that thi. particular training had^iP-:' 

.cutlr... ..ol.eg. work succes.fui.iy. FarMcular te«t:. 

"V ' ev.luatu,;, or specify 

..oa.ng skills m vhioh imprcvemeat was i^ttMnf-d w^i 
ret. identified, Simpson (k^) reported t,.., si^c^ 
'''^,^^S:^^2£nSl^h^£Btory at Carnegie inr:tltul-^ 
01 ioc.-Lnciog:.- had proved to be of considerable help" 
.0 mar^y students, o;.cperlmental compariGcn of groups 
vus rarely ever made. He Implied, however, thv.t 
such comparisons made diu-ing the initial st.a^'os 0^ 
tho service indicated that it was beneflcial^o a'ccn- 
siderable numoer of frosLmon students, 

A namber of otudles based on conclusions roL^tive 

IL^T ^^^■f^^^'^^-^"'^ °^ particular prog-arc. uijon'com. 
parisons of pre and post- training test results 
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obtained vlth equivalent forms of a test, or testa, the 
I ova Silent Eeadin^^ Test being the test which was used 
BioBt frequently. A statistical analysis of data was not 
employed in a number of the studieoo Brown (7) found that 
fifty-five of the poorest rfeadera among the entering stu- 
dents at the Univrersity of Minnesota (thor^e scoring in the 
lowest 11 percent on the Nelnoa - Denny Tost and placed 
m a special retidlng gee t ion) made em average gi^ovth in 
reading of 3 yeori: m on: qu.'^r.rter (from a 9-^- to a 12 A~ 
grade equivalent level). Anotner group of forty-four stu- 
dents who had scored from Ihe twelfth through the t.venty* 
second percentile on the NeJeori-D eimy F eeding Teat initial- 
ly, and who had ccmnleled a ccrjm::i:iicatlon 3i:lll3 coiirne in 
which emphasic was on one of three areay other than read- 
ing (listening, writing, or speeJzing) , was found to have 
progressed a little over a year (from a llo2- to 12. U 
grade level) d'jrlng the quar ter- One-'hundred-twenty- 
tvo students below the fortieth percentile on the initial 
Nelson -Dermy Test, aod in one of the special o:npha::ls sec- 
tions other than reading, were also found to have made al- 
most a year's gro'/rth (fr-om a 12,2- to a 13^1- grade level 
average) . 

After a laborvatory ..course at the Universi ty of Chlcar;o 
eighteen of twenty- two entering students weakeFJt in reading 
were reported by Burfield (3) as having gained enough in 
reading to be able to go into the writing section of Engli 2 
1 or . into Eriglish 2., Somewhat higher gainf^ in rate than 
in comprehension were found; but, in gener^l.i substantial 
rate gams were accompanied by subetanuial comprehension 
gains, Findir^g gains in vocabulary development to be leii^ 
substan.tlal led Burfiold to conclude that either vocabu- 
lary development respondo loss to training or else t-he 
America n Council Test does not adequately rei'lect ■^oc'jo^j.- 
lary growth. Charles (ll) presented data to show tha-c 
those students in a University of Nebreska reading and 
study improvement course who were In the loveot quortile 
with respect to ACS ''L** scores made the greatest propor- 
tional gains in rate and comprehensionr 

Schleich ihl) ^ in a report of a three-year e-cperiment 
at Worcester Junior College, seated that at x'ae beginning 
of the first year over three-fourths of the students placed 
in a special reading class were reading below a tenth gi^ade 
level (or determined by the Iowa Silent Reeding ^^Jij^^) - >'-t 
the end of a semester of training, only two were still read 
below a tenth grade level, with one-third reading on 



a colleGo level. All of those reading "below a twolf^ 
th firade level continued with another semester of 
training, with a mean £;ain of ever two years "being 
achieved. The progran the second year was much the 
sa-ne, except for the addition of the Harvard films 
the second semester^ Final appraisal at the end of 
the second year showed gains cor-parahle to those of 
the first year. 

Watts (51) o'otained results with a rather unusual 
program. Students were given case studiesj these were 
discussed, individual and rroup recommendations for 
correction wore made, and actual remedial procedures 
which had "been employed were revealed. The students 
applied the materials to ther.selves and diagnosed and 
prescribed for their own Tjro'rlens. Watts claimed that 
improvement was shov/n "by Schr£.- ir.el- Gray Hj^h School 
and College Level Reading Test scores* hut no indica- 
tion of significance v:as given, nor was a control 
group utilized. 

In contrast to the reported studies just cited^ 
the studies referred to imneciately following did em- 
ploy some type of statistical analysis of results « 
Murroughs (3^) found thirty ad;ilts taking a reading 
improvement and enhancement course to have made sig- 
nificant improvement, as deterr.ined "by Standard Read- 
ing Achievement and i^ff ective ?.e-^>din^ ; Rate Tests, 
Sheldon (^^) reported results obtained with an erper^ 
imental reading program for nedical students. Scores 
ohtained initially with the I cv-a 5 i lent Ke adi n g T ests 
showed only three subjects acove the fiftieth per- 
centile. At the end of the nine-v/eek training period, 
all except two had re'^ched or srrceeded the median 
nornp and the^ie two showed sirnificant gains alsoo 
Speed improve.T-.ent ra.^ed fror: tv/enty to one-hundxed- 
seventy-five words per minut-e; with a median improve*- 
ment of eighty-fivo v;ordci per r.inute» Staton (^6|^7) 
presented conpaiatlvo data fcr tv/elve Air Force offi- 
cers, who had cor/pleted a : e-.i:ng iiriprovement course 
and after a tine lapse of f: four to twelve months 
had corripleted another escer. ially similar ccuisoo 
Analysis of data indicate^, ha: narked increase in 
rate, without cor.prehenF.i cn loss-, could bo expected 
froin reading iraptoj^-menl: courses and tli:i' repitition 
of a cour^:e tended r.o rer-:li :n higher .'-ing rate 
than t}iat achie\red at the end of the original course. 




Decidedly in the monority are the several atudien 
which uti3i7.ed control groups ir. J-idsinr. effectiveness of 
results, Barbe (2) found gains in reading rate, r^'ter 
twelve \/-eks of training, to ^e significant for ar. eyrpo"- 
imental group of twenty-five students at Kent State Univ- 
ersity. The progress of a control group was alncst stat- 
ic and was not significant. Sixty-two students enrolled 
in the Heading Laboratory of Vestern Michigan College 
Cere found by McGinnis (28) to have made statistically 
significant gains when initial and final scores on the 
Iowa S ilent Reading Tesjt were ccr.pared. No control 
i?^up'"was inv-olved In this comparison-, but further com- 
parisons were made with three rroxps of twenty students 
each; an experimental group with only reading labora- 
tory training, a control group which had completed a how- 
to-study course, and another ccntrol group which had had 
neither the reading nor the how-tc-study course, Com- 
pai'ison of initial and final scores on the reading test of 
the Ohio State Psy^logic^ Tor a-ination showed that ^ the 
readin-;; laboratory group 'had -ade statistically signifi- 
cant gains- the control' groups had also gained, but not 
30 significantly. In another study reported by McGinnis 
(29), an exoerimental group of twenty students was found 
after sixteen weeks of traiuing to have made significant 
gains in reading ability when co-pared with an equated 
control group whose members had not had training. 

Several criticisms have "teen directed toward evalu- 
ation Tjrocedures employed. Murphy and Davis (33) posi- 
ted that progress reports of rer:edial work should be re- 
garded skeptically as common errors in method often led 
to erroneous indications of prepress. Failure to correct 
test scores for chance success and to consider regression 
effects were mentioned specifically, Robinson (i^-O), af- 
ter reviewing current remedial practices at the college 
level, also wrote somewhat caustically concerning meth- 
ods of validation of t<?chniques used in college reading 
pro^-rc\ms. She pointed out that academic criteria were 
generally disregarded and that other "facile but less 
relevant.'' methods were used for denioustrating suggesteci 
impi'ovement. She further maintained that mo tivati onal_^ 
factors involved in selection of remedial course work by 
students had been comnletely neglected in reported app- 
raisals. Results of a duesticnnaire-interview survey of 
Yale University students ' a'-tituies toward a non-credit- 
and volunteer remedial reading course were piesenied. 
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Eobinson found a wide range of initial motivationo 
Less than .half revealed an original motivation which 
might be considered advantageous to instruction; the 
majority participated either through coercion or as 
a means of avoiding cert-ain envlro.cmental demands o 
Hoblnsoa also reported an evaluation of the Yale Clit). 
ic progr^im in which scholastic performance was used 
as a criterion^ Pm-pcrtedly > an, attempt was macla 
to tai":5 initial motivatioa ir-.to accouiit elso. Foil- 
owing the training period, the academic galnn made t}^ 
the rvr;tiedi^-l group o;^er a cont.rol group approached 
oignif icaT'.ce at the 10 to 20 percent level. 

Use of ac.^ideuic achievomeTot as a criterion was 
also found In several other studies. Barbe (1), com- 
paring grade point averages of subjects during the 
quarter following remedial work with such averages 
for the quainter a year later, foand chciages In these' 
averages to be significanr. the 5 percent level for 
the experimental group but not sigrilf leant for the 
control group. Charles (11) compared nis laboratory 
group with the control gixvjp with respect to grade 
point average during the first semester. He fomid 
that 65 percent of tha laboratory grcup had earned 
higher marks thn:.i the control gi'Gup_^ but the differ- 
ence between nie^.in weighted averag^:^a was xiot signifl- 
caiAtp Compa>'isona made dui'ing the secovid semester 
showed that the e^cperimental .gr-oup ha-ii maintained its 
higher average, but the dlfferer-ce was still not 
significant. In one cf the studies reported by Mc- 
Cinni;^ (29); and cited eai'l.icr.. the persons enrolled 
in :,ho rei::i:ir)^-: li^bor./.^cry iLide SLr^tis t^ically signi- 
ficc'.nt higher po'./it- hoi.ir r^lir.:^ thc.:.\ did the equlva- 
ient £^"OUp of control nub Jcc-tc? , 

Very little direct study of the peruiEiiiency of 
results appears to have been nrjie. Sheldon ar;d Mc- 
Glnr/icJ have grivei; stateci recogr.l' inn t,c- 0;:e probleirj. 
Sheldon ('-^) que:; uior^ed the perrr^^^r^ency of J'ate gains 
achieved in his otudy, and }ie exprasijed an latent 
to do a fixrther survey later, McGlnnls stated dir- 
ectly that she h£ic Liade no etternot to deterLnlne the 
perrri^^inency of gain in reading ability in one of her 
studies (29)^ A more or less avowed indent to inves- 
tigate peririanency of improveriiTrr: ^ was included in the 
studies reported by B&rbe, by Charles^ and by Staton-. 
Both the exper iriontel and control groups in Barbel's 
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study (2) were retested six months after completion 
of the former group's trainingo The changes In rate 
for. the experimental group, while having decreased 
slightly^ were fomd still significant over those of 
the control group o The permanency of chai^gen in grade 
point average were not purposively investigated, but 
since the comparisons bo determine the signif ica.r;cs 
of changes were ta&ed cn results obtained a year apart, 
the suggestion of permanency is certainly more than a 
slight one. A strong suggestion of permanency is also 
contained in the report ty Charles '(ll) , considering 
the continuation of the higher although still not sig- 
nificant^ grade point average of his -experimen-cal group. 
Staton-s analysis of data obtained relative to repeti- 
tion of a readlTvg imprc-rement course caused him to con- 
clude that a decline in rate may be anticipated, follov:- 
irig completion of a course, but not one exteJidiXig to^ the 
original lev poin:- (as d^;termlned by an initial test) (ir6; . 

Attempts to evaluate the materials, methods > or 
procedures ured in reading programs have been made by 
several investigators c McGinxiis's studies ^283 29,; wer^ 
made in an attempt tc evaluate the materials and proc--^--^- 
ures used in her reading laboratory program. The- finiU 
ing of statistically sigrilf icar.t gains for the experi • 
me.nta]. groups lovclved led her to aasme that the mator-^ 
ials and procedures were of value in improving both the 
reading ablUty and the pcint-hour ratios of coiitjge 
studento.- She attributed the gains made, in part, tc the 
nature of tne materials used in doing ccri'v-ctlve worV:, 
these havjng beer; primarily dirsct-:':d tcwsird academic att- 
ainmer.t rai-her tharj merely an increase in re-idiui-: rate. 
She also assumrid that mechanical instruments and r.ech 
niques used had some effect m facilitatirjg developmor-r 
of reading an.d study skills, but she did not regard thcj--; 
as being the primary effecting factcrSo The medical etu- 
denta in Stioldon's inveotigatioxi ihh) reque-jted that mat- 
erials more related to their fields be used in the read- 
ing program. This was tried, and vjhile the e-r^ierlmant 
was not specially directed toward this point, indications 
were that such materials were inadeciuate for improvement 
purposes. V/estover and Miller (53) described individua-- 
lized procedui'es used with an adult reading class. The 
forty hours of training provided included practice with 
an individual pacing machine, tachistoscopic training 
with digits, and rapid reading paced by a group reading 



timer- Information relative to results was to have 
been reported at a later dete, but this reviewer 
was uiie.^le to locate such informationo 

Investigations concerning effects achieved by 
use. of specific mechanical methods have been report- 
ed by Freeburne, Glock, and LewiSo Freeburne (19) 
used the Flashmeter for measurement and training 
in perceptual span and speedo Subjects used were 
University of Iowa freshmen in six remedial classes 
who had scored at or below th- twenty-fifth percent- 
ile on the Bloomers Rate of Reading Comprehension 
Test. Two teachers each taught a perceptual speed 
group, a perceptive span group^ and a control group. 
For a period of three weeks, training in perceptual 
speed or perceptual span was given the experimental 
groups while th^' "control groups carried on work in 
speaking or writings Then all groups were given in- 
tensive reading training for three weeks <, Gains^ 
as measured by the Iowa Silent Reading Tests ^ iii^<3,,e .. 
by the groups trained in perceptual speed and those 
trained in perceptual span did not differ signifi- 
cantly from those made by the control group, sug- 
gesting that the Flashmeter testing alone may have 
provided effective practice for the control group « 

Glock (21) reported a study of the relative eff- 
ect of three methods of training, or conditions upon 
the eye movements and reading rate. Two sections of 
freshjnen remedial reading groups were assigned to 
each method, with three teachers being involved in 
the study. Under one condition, mechanical spacing 
and peeing obtained, the Harvard Filjns being employed 
to flash test in phrases across and down a screen. 
Under the second condition, only mechanically con- 
trolled peeing was imposed, beixii^ achieved by a film 
developed by Glock whereby two lines of text were 
projected simultaneously. Under the third condi-- 
tlOHj no means for mechanically controlling reading 
were used; the subjects read printed materials un- 
der the verbal set to attempt to read as fast as 
was consistent with comprehensiono' The text used 
in all three methods was that of the Harvard Films « 
Nine reading sub- test ocoroo (obtained with the 

B e?.dir.g ^i^i^--"^'^ '^^^ Bj.oomer^ Rate of R£;^;>i2il Com- 
Pre her 3 i on Test ) and Ophthal-O-Graph eyo movement 
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.^corda vera used In the analysis of results. The evld- 
l-ce did not show that techniques desiETied epecifi- 
o^llv to train eye movements were generally more effec- 
^■ve than the othor methods. Considering f 

criteria, controlling eye-movement practice did prove 
Jo be superior in training rate of comprehension o 
„?anificant differences were found between methods used 
fof improving rate when no level of comprehension was 
% for the reader. The efficiency of a method varied 
v-th the criterion and the teacher. 

A report of en investigation by Lewis ,(2t) showed 
that When two groups of adults, equated on the basis oi 
SftiS readinf speed, were trained by two different me1h- 
cds the group trained in comprehension made a gain m 
:fe;d neafly three tines that of the group trained exclu- 
slvely to improve eye movement exercises. A number of 
machanical devices (flash-meter, metronoscope, and mim- 
eographed eye-improvement exercises) were used exclu- 
sively with the latter group; the former group concen- 
^ated on structure of material, speed of comprehension 
a^d insight into an author's thinking, meaning, and intent. 

Information with respect to incidence of poor read- 
log ability among college students is to be found in sev- 
eral reports. Bear i.h) alludes to surveys which indicate 
that an average of 15 to 20 per cent of ^^^^^^J^^J.^^ 
expected to be quite deficient in reading ability, vlth 
irom 5 to 10 per cent being so seriously retarded tha. 
txtansive individual help is needed. On the basis of 
Ralson-Deniiy Bgadlns Test scores, Brown (7; found b pe. 
ci^flJM^e^fltrofin^nesota entering students read- 
ing at ninth grade level or below, Hv per cent at tenth 
gride level or below, and 21 per cent at eleventh grade 
level or below. For 338 entering students tes.ed with 
the lova Silent Eeadinfi Test, Brown found 12 per cent 
readl^li"at"^h grade level or below, 23 per cent at 
10th ^ade level or below, and 33 per cent at ele^ef ^ 
grade level or below. Compai^ison with other colleges 
aad universities led Brown to view the spread as not 
uuusual but rather common. 

Several investigations of the reading interest, 
habits, or attitudes of college student.s have also been 
reported. Abraham (l) administered a qusstiomalre to 
a cross-section of some twelve-hur.dred freshmen and sen- 
iors m nine colleges and uxilverslties. Ha found hea^, 
school assignments checked most often as a reason for not 
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reading iDore> Picture n^gazines were most widely 
read and preferred, and a lack of intereat irx schci 
arly aud profeBBional publicatioDS was Indicatedo 
Bro^rm (7); comparirig que^jtioiUiaire results with inc.. 
vidaal scores and final improveneat achieved vith 
his readii^s traiairig program, four.-d that improve- 
ment seemed to depend 3tror:gly cn effort^ frequent 
use cf the dictior.?jry, prac-cice ai-i obser;-aticrA of 
practice effects, vide readings attendai^ce at Ear- 
v^ird Reading Films, and tYpe of siciil emphasized. 
Telephone anawera zo a short questloronaire were se- 
cured from a stratified sample of one hmdred Univ- 
ersity of Illinois students by Chapln (10) . Kesui^3 
indicated that approximately half read for recrea- 
tion more than foiu- hours per week, the percentage 
Increasing with classification level, more veterar::- 
than. non-veberarie, and more woriving than ncn-vorki..£ 
students read more than four hoiira. No dlf f eronc6j'> 
were four^d for sex arid marit-al status, and books 
most frequoncly nention^^d ware mostly standard ai:»d 
abo^e (Flesch index;:.. Hull (22), studying the real- 
lr.g interests of freslvDen, most of whcru were from 
r^oral dietricto, found a preference for short eas^v 
items, with more ,1uvenlle reading aiaaii^, junior coll- 
ege students th-.rx e-xpectod.. 'The strong influence 
of book c]ub8 ci::a pocicet bocuc eilitlcnc* was noted^ 
the classics encoiu-aged by hifuh schocls ?.nd ovt ro 
quir-ed lists wiT=^ practically out cf the picture. 
The amount cf i:^^3t^::y ytorv rei.^.din£; wo.s siirpr isin£ 
c.'rr.ajj. Mjcharl, P^.'-ij^^ntnTjl , and De C^jrip (3- ' fcu^.c 
K-he 1 iter "ir v p r o 1 Vj r r . :i o f o n ■ j ■ "n ■. md r r 1 - t wtjxy ■:■ y 
Frinoetc«::i stuc^^:~*.-5 to to L^tfected noz^? by their ^r/wi 
tastes than by the pre^j^Mg-; of .iutAort^; a c:^nt.ra^i: 
tion of the traJi ti^vn^O. t^^o-3ia -i pr-r-^tig- 5uigg. 
eatio^v, A strong Intvrost i^: vocnticral ^li jus^Ki^r t 
v/ir lotU'd for ^e^':i'::i-'^=s onrcilvvi It }. <ji j;jnicr ^oj a--f:-. £j 
b V V/ e j T ) ga t ("^ 1: j , Ho we v ev , the r o :i d 1 ng c* 1 th 0 
men during the war fnyd In college i)7dlcr^ted an e^: 
te^aslor. of intorest^> ^.6 needs beycnd rh^ vocatio: - 
al and a seai'ci: for reading iruterials to satisfy ^-uc: 
An in^^eat 2.A3:.ition of the extr-'i- curricular reading 'nt- 
ereots of students vao also made by Jones (2Uj. 
Preston (3?) found that a small group of superioi 
college women, who had relatively poor reading ablH 
ty, felt themselves han(^Q^pped; but that they tende 



to rationulizej i^. , all found certain advantages In 
slov reading. 

The problem of readability appears to be obtain- 
ing an increasir^ degree of recogriitlcn. Flesch'j ^ 
presentation of nev readaollity measures in 19^8 ylo) 
was followed by a series of criticisms and reouttals . . 
Farr and his associates analyzed tventy-two employee 
handbooks and presented resulting data in Justifica- 
tion of thsir flimollflcation of Flesch's formula i.l^;^ 
Flesch (17) and Klare presented rebuttals, and a 

reply was made to these (15).. Michaelb and Tyler U2l 
compared readability ratings obtained for a selection 
of United Natioi-.al publications by applicat\ona of the 
Dale-Schali, the Flesch, and the Forge . jrinulae. The 
Dale-Schall and Flesch formulae placed the mate.-l?.l3 
mostlv at a coUege freshwan level; the Forge formula 
placed them near' an eighth grade level. A readiri^ teat 
ou the ma'.-erialo indicat.eci that these were too diffi- 
cult for a group of puplis whose average reading aM- 
lity was that cf college freshmer-.. 

Prognosis and dlsgnosis in readir.g improveraent 
programs were ex-prees-ed as problems by some writers, ^ 
and several e.)(;perimc--t..?J iuvestlgations virr.- repo:t-ei. 
Despite the reiar,i-7ely elaborate- testing program in 
the University of Chicago Reading Clinics, Burfieia 
(8) exprsBsed a need for better screening ana dieg" 
noatlc test. She fouijd that in general,, those having 
lowest vocabul.ary scores gained the least, thc^e ha--- 
ing lov/est rate scores gained the most; ar.vd those 
hav-if;;? hi-riiesr. ccffi.prehor.si on scores gained the moat.. 
Brown"'- 7) ""reported that hi.sh t:chocl ravOc fm-ni^hed .a 
fair3.y gcud Lo-ie-.: of vh.-t progreda mirv.ht be OATSCtea 
in vccaburary imprcveiie.r'.i: and paragraph ccmprehen.giO'.. 

Carter \9^! uaea a Mmco Psychome'.er to ineasoi'e 
changes in palmar skin retviotaoce of each of tweoty 
infericr &vxA twenty super i'-T re.ar3or3 while tJiose bv.d- 
Oects read porticn.=5 cf the O^_0r&ljooavc^ li^£l!M^l 
Test , Ho foun-d th.=it a/erage change ir. palinez' :3h:in re-- 
Bistance covid not be expected to differentiate be- 
tween superior am inferior readers except as material 
.became more difficult, Ke suggested use of his tech-- 
nique in measuring frustration similtaoeously with^the 
measuremrsnt of reading achievement and in determining 
whether nsychotherapy or merely remedial tutorin-g was 
needed. *FresbU2riS (l8) presented figures to twenty 
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four subjects by -^oans of a tachistoscopic device 
and then detormln - the niuiibor of figm^al after- 
effects obtaining. He found positive correlations 
between number of figured after-effects and total 
and subtest scores on the Iowa Silent Reading Test, 
but only one was significantly greater than zero^ 
He concluded that the results of his study must be 
considered to be negative^ Insofar as use of the 
tests as tools for the teacher of remedial reading 
was concernedo Trigga (50) concludes, on the basis 
of research; that tests which break down mental a- 
bilitioQ are much more valuable for determining 
techniques to be used; and predicting success in, 
corrective vork than are tests measuring general 
ability. Tinker (hS) ^ coordimting the findings 
of a series of experiments, found that pause dur- 
ation, taken alone, was not a valid measure of read- 
ing proficiency; but when combined with fixation 
freq.uency, the resulting perception time appeared 
to be a fairly valid measure o 

Several reports were concerned with reading a- 
bility and scholastic ability or academic achieve- 
ment. Murphy and David (33) reported small, but 
significant, negative correlations between average 
freshman grades and ability to reason in reading 
(vocabulary level being held constant) 0 Preston 
and Tuft (39); investigating the reading habits of 
twenty-two Junior women who were eligible for Phi 
E<^ta Kappa, found evidence to contradict the pop- 
ular assumption that good scholarship demands' eff-^ 
icient reading ability as. a pre -requl site. In 
terms of the parti cular tests and norms used; from 
one-third to one-half of the group was lacking in 
reading speed, recognition sp-an,- freedom from re- 
gressive movements, and comprehension. Wheeler and 
Wheeler (5U;55) reviewed a niunber of studies and 
pointed out that indications of reading ability are 
not necessarily measures of intelligence and that 
the difficulty of reading material. in an intelli- 
gence test does not differentiate the poor reader 
unless it Is sufficiently above his reading level 
to interfere with rate and comprehension . A study 
of reading proficiency and Intelligence ratings of 
University of Miami freshmen led them to conclude 
that the ACE Psychological E ^xamlnation is m.aterially 
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iiifluonced by reading efficiency. 

Thie paper vill conclude vith brief roferonceo 
to Baveral investigations concerning, in a broad or 
gen-^ral ^ay, posaible factors affecting reading. 
S''.rothor (u8) fouTid that the level of muscle action 
a»-:coiupanying the reading of materials ezpressive of 
happiness, hate-anger, tranquillity-reverence ; and fear 
differed sigaif icantlyo The greatest reaction vas to 
f^iar-involking material; the least to tranquillity-rev- 
e..^encev He also found a more widespread Inrolvement^ 
h-f^lghtened by practice, for a group of unselected subj- 
e:.ts than for a group well-trained In interpretative 
rradingc Murroughs (3^) reported finding no slgnifi- 
c-int correlations betweerji iroprovement found on reading 
t3sts, after completion of a reading program, and ret- 
loal rivalry rates « Freeburne and Fleischer (2o) , 
lavestigaLing the effects cf music distraction upon 
reading, found no sigD.ificant differeaces "betveen rate 
axA comprehension performance of a control group and 
g:roups exposed to classical, semi-classical, or popu- 
lar music during readings They did find that the group 
e:£posed to Jazz read significantly faster than the cont- 
rol gi'oupa 
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ASSiSSSING STUDENT REACTION TO A COLLEGE 
DEVELOPI^IEKTAL EEADHJG PROGR/J-! 

Dr. A. J. Kingston, Jr. 
Texas A. and M. College 



of- . ^''^ °^ '"'^^ Institutions 

of hi6;her learning have developed various t:y-peG of 
programa deaignod to improve the reading- skills of 
their students. Most of these prograaus^have placed 
, m^jcr emphasis on the development of faster readin.- 
rate and greater reading comprehension. K,-oy re-"" 

successes of such progi-ans have been 
publidned in various professional Jo-o^Tials. Al- 
iao3. all reports seem to emphasize are increased 
reading rate and comprehension as measured bv 
atandardi^ed toating devices, or, in a fev casen, 
the improved academic achievement of students ..ho 
had paroiciputed in reading programs. Fev rer-orts 
have oeen published concerning the reactions of 
pai-t.cipating students towart! the progrcans thotu- 
selves, Jhlie ther--^ should bo no doubt that im- 
proved reading effectiveness ai.d academic "£rchieve- 
meno musr, be considered as the prima -y goo"'^ 
any college reading pro.grarn, the discovery l^^hou 
a stvdent feels aboul. Lhe ecu: no can also fa^nt 
e-vKionce of its success. Thi. factor seems to 
nave oeen overlooked or laken Tor ,.r.noed in most 

Reading spocioiieU ccuUnaoasly emh^.oL::^ the. 
importouce of motivatico If ■>o ;:tude',:;v" is to a,-]-. 

, " --co^-i iL-...v.l.jg progr-ii^j Most 

opeciuliuts also agree that i:. i,, often dlf.-^culi 
to ascertain the degree of motivation possessed bv 

^a.ao ti: . for reasons of e,xpedie.n..y r.amerous coil- 
egec and universities have develoi^ed group readin" 
progx-ams. Sometimes it seems that- veial^e for 
granted th-.t eac}. student podsesses a maximum 
d.;^gree of motivation when he enters a progr;j.m and 
tnat he maintains that motivation l}:roughout tiie 
en. ire program. As teachers ve ki^ow from experi- 
ence that ve can make no ascufiiptionn of this ao-t 
but that ve must continuously provide experiences' 
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••- which tend to increase and maintain the motivation of all 
of our students. It seeLis reasonable to assurae that one 
of the, best ways to aseesa the motivational needs of stu- 
dents .la to determine how thoy feel about a pro^T^am or 
course. This study represents an attempt to describe the 
reactions of a group of students to the various techni- 
ques employed in a typical gi^oup reading program and to 
assess the opinions of the students regarding the value 
to them of sucn training. 

The remedial reading program at the Agricultural 
an.d Mechanical College of Texas is administered ijnder the 
guise of a credit basic course. The majority of students 
enrolled in the program have either freshman or sophomore 
classification. The course is so organized that each 
section meets in groups of thirty to thirty-^fiye for tvo 
fifty-minute periods each veek. These periods a?;e devo- 
ted to such activities as tachistoscopic training and 
practice special reading exercises from a varkcookc Spec- 
ial reading fiiuis are also employed at these times. In 
addition to these periods of group vork, each student de- 
votes fifty minutes each veek to training vith e reading 
accelerator. Accelerator training is indiviauallzec so" 
that each student progresses at his oto rate. 

In order to dete^-mina the reactions of students to 
the reading program^ a questionnaire was administered to 
376 students eni^olled In the course during the fall Qem- 
ester of 3.952 and to hoS students en^-oliad in the spring 
semester of 1955. All q uesticnnairos were anon^^Tiious so" 
that students would e>:pres3 their reactions freely. The 
questionnaires contained the following instructionsr "v;.-^ 
are ir.Vcrested, in discoyering hov7 you feel about the rlem- 
edial Heading Vro^-am. Place a check in the spsco vhich 
b3st indicates how you feel about each question." In 
general thc^ items were design^ed to evaluate the attit- 
udes of the students regarding the value of the couroa 
in the ijnprovement of reading skillls and tovard. the var- 
ious mechanical devices and special e:>:ercises employed 
in the pro^tim. 

A tally of the responses to tho questionnaire Indi- 
cated that most students felt that the course had helped 
them to improve their residing skills. A mfijority also 
felt that the course had helped them to improve their 
reading ski lis „ A majority also felt that it was easier 
to read their study assignments as a result of tho pro- 
gramo It was interesting, hovever, to note that only 
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allghtlj. more than one-half of the students felt that 
th« course had h«lp«d thexn to l^nprova th^S LImc 

Sat tv*. fr'"" thia attitude aee»«d to be 
that th* quoationnalre was admlnl stared prior to fl- 

"""^ indicated 1^ 

'° comments either pro or oon 

It should be also pointed out that in generai the 
s udents Who v«re enrolled in the readf^^ pr^g^^ 

astlc aptitude. For many students poor reading, slril 1 
was not the fundamental cause of acad^lc dJmcSty 

An apparent inconsistency vas noted In the re 
aponses made to the Itenis designed to eva^uaL t^l 

six:~n?'orr' r/'"^ ^^^^^ ^^'^^'^ olr 
er^^nlJm^^ students Indicated that they 

tilt lLTlV°^^' thirty-five percent stated 

pJlor Jo rL .T" r^^'^^^i^'-l ^'^a^ng than they h* 
teereH thi ? r training. Many students vclun- 
teered the Information that they were unable to do 

due to the pressure of their academic duties It i! 
doubtful, however, that this excuse can be'.cejld 
dent'^'M^^''"- '"'^ ^>^»t many stu^ 

Jecre'aUoLr 'T^'"'' "^^^"^ ^^'^^^ to 

ir^hrir^u-j^^^r-^ ^^^^ - --p-^^-^ 

the atJ^L"^""^'^ ^° designed to determine 

dSs ?elt fr®^*" interesting. Most etu 

e?iclaf T^^ "'^'^ accelerator vaa moet bo,, 

eflclal. The reading fllfls, the workbook, and the 
tachlstoscope received votes In that ord*;. Anf L 
terpretatlon of these responses must rely upon the 
-nswers to other questions not encon5,ass^d by tSe 

od^^ion th'"'*'^': ''"^ ^"^^^ tecSlql of'rel 

? ! • °^ valuable to them? 

feu'L '° '''"^ ^ ^'"^ Of their 

own felt needs? Did the methods of utilizing the 
devices influence the responses of the stud^ts? A 
inZtlT l i°ned, this study did not presume U 

oTtllT'Jr""'' -"-'ts point 

out the need for a more careful investigation desl. 

cal devr'^J"'' °^ various mechi 

cal devices for motivating etudenta. 
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T>ie iBo of thr iue*tionnalro method enabled those 
ho were conducting- nhe reading program to ascertain hov 
he participating n-jder.ts reacted to it. Although the 
esults seemed to ■.dlc^ie that most students felt that 
>.h«y had benefited ;rcan the course, they elso revealed 
-reaa which seemed to ne«<1 further analysis.. For exam- 
■ le, during the fall 8em«.et©r, majiy of the readlnc In- 
t'tructors believed thnt ' oo much time was being devoted 
.0 vocabulary developnani The questionnaire indicated 
hat the students diaagreM. Similarly the length of 
■he course during the fal. seaester had been approilm- 
ftely twelve weeks for aoae or the sections. Many stu- 
cents felt that the prograa was too short. As a result 
cf the questionnaire' tho length of the program was leng- 
thened to fifteen weets and more vocabulary training aU- 
en. The results of the spring questionnaire served to 
reflect these changes. 3ince motivation plays such eui 
iaiportant role in readir^- improvement it would seem that 
some method of this r.-ypo ^^^ch would reveal student re- 
action to the cour^- content, teaching techniaues and 
mechanical aid should supplement tho more common meth- 
ods used in th- evaluation of « reading prograjr. 

The table m the following pages illustrates the 
responaea to the questionnaire discussed in this study 
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Instructions: We are interested in discovering hov 
you feel about the Remedial Eeadlng Program. Place a 
check in the space which best indicates how you feel 
about each question* 

Item 



lo Has this course helped you to improve your 
reading skills? 

2. Do you find it easier to read your study 

assignments now than you did before takirig 

this coui^se? 
3* Bo you feel that this course has helped 

you to improve your grades in any of 

your academic courses? 

Do you now enjoy reading more than you 

did before taking this course? 

5- Do you do more recreational reading now 
than you did before taking this course? 

6. In order for you to develop adequate 

reading skills ; do you feel tiiat the leng- 
th of this com^se is* 

7„ l^lch of the teclmlquea used to help 
you has been the most valuable? 



8o Which of the techniques used to help 
you has been the leas t valuable? 



9. Do you feel that sufficient time was 
devoted to vocabulary developmeiit? 
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Fall Semeator Spring Semester 
195] -ia52 





Nural^er 




Number 






i , 




... 


Yes 


365 




y y 


96.8]. 


No 


11 




10 


2oU5 


Und. 


0 


0.00 


3 


.7^ 


Yes 


326 


86. 70 


360 


88.2lr 


No 


^50 


13 . 30 




11,52 


Und, 


0 


O-CO ■ 




0 2^ 


Yes 


205 




259 


63 -1^8 


No 


151 


Uo. 16 


13d 


33^33 


Und, 


20 


5. 32 


13 


3 .19 


Yes 


2U1 


bi-.lO 




60,05 


Nc 


131 


3*4 0 


158 


33^73 


Und. 


k 


1.06 


5 


1.22 


Yss 


133 




lUii 


35-29 


No 




63.8^ 


25T 


62„99 


Und, 


3 




7 




Toe Lor:3 


15 


3-99 


2a 




Too short- 


2U2 


6if,36 


2:1 ^; 


52. U5 


Jufit i-i^it 


1'19 


31.65 


16"; 


U0.93 


Undecided 


0 


0-00 




■-•1, 


Tachlstoaoope 


19 


5=05 


2^ 


5.38 


Eeading Pacer 


150 


39.39 




Uo .. kk 


The VJork Book 


U4 


11.70 




13.73 


heading Filnis 


135 


35 37 


116 


23 . h~. 


Undecided 


10 


k- . 79 


22 


5^33 


T a c h i s t o & c o p e 


156 


ill. 49 


177 


hi . 30 


Readir.\7 Pacer 


6i 


I'B , 09 


53 


ii^..22 


The V/ork Bool: 


TO 


13.62 


63 


15.;- 


KeadiiU; r ilm::. 


6U 


17.02 


36 


■J 1.0c 


Undecided 


J 5 


^.79 


22 


5 " 3 3 


Yc-?j 


llf5 


^ ^ • -^^ 


191 


i.6.Sl 


No 


229 


60.90 


209 


51.23 


Uri. 


2 


.53 


5 


1 .96 
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VOCABULARY DEm^OPI^ENT IN 
C0LLB3E READING PROGRAl^lS 



Miss Lor is DeFigh 
University of Tulsa 



Reading is "by natvire a thoughtful activity. The 
chief characteristic of any good silent reading per-' 
formance is mental ela'boration of ideas. The ideas 
are those presented "by the writer, those "brought in- 
to the reading situation "by the reader out of his 
own past experiences, the new ones created and the 
old ones modified "by the intermingling of the tvoo 
Ideas must "be understood when presented; they mast 
"be interpreted, evaluated, and applied in some way 
in order for reading to serve a worthy purpose - 

However, none of this mental activity involving 
ideas could happen without adequate command of the 
means "by which the ideas are first stimulated. V7ords 
are the "triggers" that set up the patterns of 
thought in the reader's mind at the outset. With- 
out complete understanding of these "triggers" the 
whole communicative experience would "be impossi"ble. 
Both writer and reader must understand the symbolic 
system employed in order to engage in linguistic 
intercourse. Words and ideas are inseperahle. The 
former is a means to the latter. This "being the 
case, emphasis. must "be placed on vocabulary control 
and development in any good reading program. Stu- 
dents must, as they express it, "talk the lingo" of 
many areas of expressed ideas. They must "become 
sensitive to the thought conveyed. They cannot "be 
like the oral reader who expressed with exactness . 
a selection to an audience, "but upon "being question- 
ed aliout the ideas she had road, replied, "I don't 
know. I wasn't listening." 

Individuals are constantly expressing their own 
ideas in one way or another. They are also contin- 
uously engaged in getting impressions of the ideas 
of others. All human "beings have natm^al urges to 
comiiiunicate with one another. They will develop 
these a"bilitie3 in the natur-al course of ^ovth. In 
a systematic program of developing ahility to expres 
thougiits or derive iii5)reosion3, we are simply 




training individuals to do vith gi-oater effoctivoneos 
vhat thoy have the natui-al xu'eo to do, f-nd vould do, 
m one way or another, t^oy^Jay- 

Students have a need to dovelop tvo kinds of vo- 
cabuloriao: an ex pressi ve vocabulfiry vhlch includca tr.o 
symbols used in writins and spoaJcins, and the I mro-.- ve 
vocabulary which they will use in readir^ and lis .en .r.^. 
There will be symbols that students will know as a par. 
of one of the above vocabularies and not the other. For 
example, it is not uii-coramon for a student to have a 
"hearing" knowledge of a term end yet be 'onable to use 
It to express an idea of his own, Eecently I overheard 
a student remerk about a work, "Sure, I know that. I ve 
heard it lots of times!" but when asked to give a clear 
explanation of its meaning, or to use it correctly to 
express an idea, he was completely at a loss to do so. 
Ve superficially hear words used end see them in print, 
without any clearcut concept of the reaction their use 
should stimulate in our minds. 

The example cited is illustrative of one of the -aj- 
or problems in vocabulary development at the college lev- 
el- namely, to make students more acutely aware of tneir 
vocabulary inadequacies. Years of practice in pass ng 
superficially over words they do not know, moving blithe- 
ly along the lines of print, happily ignoring wr.atever 
strange words are there, is not conductive to vocabu- 

lary growth. , , 

One of the first steps toward vocabulary develop-.ent^ 
araong college students is to develop a "word conscience; 
a word conscience that nags at the reader every tine he 
snubs a symbolic friend. He must learn to recognize 
when a word does not create an impression in his m^.-d ar.d 
discipline himself to see its meaning at once, both in 
the present contest where it occurs, and also vners^•--r 
else it might be encountered presenting a different; con- 

''^^^'a second problem with which ve must deal is an inad- 
equate background of experiences necessary for t .e varxe. 
interpretations that must be made by the reader in vxde- 
ly differentiated areas of content. This is par.lcularl 
true at the college level where higher level ree..r.^ ir^. 
erials deal with ideas that are so abstract, so er.;3lve. 
or so "long ago and far ava/' fron the experiences oi^ 
the reader. I can recall a young nan vith whoni I ^o..--c. 
recently who, over the years of pro-college, had o. - 
ed the problem of vocabulary extension largely througn 
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lookiijg up llstD Of vords in th.^ dictionary^ He 
had lookt,d over the meanings given; assured they 
said fio:tiovhat the Scuno thing, picked out the ohort- 
est o-e (He vaa physically lazy aa veil as mental- 
ly BQl), and 'rfi-otc it dov:.„ Upcn tho surprlsinc 
disco.ery of the extent to vhich one can go in in.. 
torpretatlng ai=d using a single term, he cried in 
distress, I'll never learn all that. I thoug}it 
I knew the meaning of these words!" When words 
can stand for so many concepts, maxAy of vhich the 
student has not an adequate e2q)erience to develop 
we have an extremely hazardoutj pitfall to avoid- 
that of taltlng vith vorde about vords. To do so 
can become a reckless, thouihtlesiTlHd extremely 
worthless activity Indeed. 

A third problem that students present Is their 
inability to use the skills of word attach necea- 
eary to Identify the word to be le?^i©d. These 
skills may seem to be qulta elementary to some, and 
it is quite true that thoy are first taught at' tho 
olomenta:j'y school level, but nevertheless, studeat^ 
contnnuo to arrive at college unable to employ the" 
neceaesry tools of wrd attack that are absolutelv-^ --^ 
essential lir-tlie-app.vcS?:hT:o'vord^lo^ Coll-- 
ego reading prcgranis ha-je nc other cholne^thav. to 
assume the rei^edial job of supplying the seJoss.^.y 
instruction in these skills to etudontg whose pre^ 
viouB tralnir^ in r.hem hai; proved inadequate. With- 
out the ability to employ these 3.ovor-level ski3l8, 
ve cannot move with the student ixito the vordstuiy 
areas that employ higher-loYe]. abilities in vocahu- 
lary development, 

HOW DOSS A YCO/^BuI.AKY GQOW? 

Vocabulai-y devclopaer,..t is a gradual procea.3 of 
growth in word control, Thio growth prccef-F ttc-- 
eede in three directicr..y vrhich irdght be refei-^ed 
to au heiglit, breadth anS depth. 

Height begins tho proce^js. Chllureii build their 
to.ov,'i.odgo of words upcn words, acquiring n:ore ar.d i>,c'e 
in number, pinng them up higher and higher. Throus'i 
listening and talking the nunfoer of kr-own words iry. 
creases un,til by the age of six, when khoy enter sch^ 
ool, vhey bring with them a spooking and listening 
knowledge of approjclmstely 2,500 words. Thor. the 
reading voctibulary is Intrcduced. In tho beginn- 
ing much of tho vocabiaary consists of a transfer of 
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terms from those already kiiovn in opealcing end Ijotonin^ 
to the reading and vriting situations . After a vhilo tho 
vocabularies of all the facets of lansuego beccmo wore 
parallel and together move upward in an inter-rolatod vay. 
Vords mot in reading must become usable to the student in 
speaking and writings Words hoard and seen must convey 
meaning in reading situations. 

In order to change unfamiliar words into familiar 
ones, one must acquire a working command over certain 
types of skills: (l) those concerned with pronounciation, 
and (2) those concerned with understanding meaningo 

Students attempting to attach an unfamiliar word mnst 
employ the following aids: 

a. Use of the context surrounding the unknown word 
as a means of figuring out what the word Is; 

b. Use of certain analysis techniques, either phon- 
etic or structural, i.e,, consonant letter sounds, 
vowels, syllabic accent, etCo; 

c. Use of the dictionary. 

These aids are very useful to the student if he 
knows how to use them. Many college students do noto It 

® ^^-5®? p enc Qunt er— many _.c oX^,, 
ege freshmen who have no vork lnc^ knowledge of the indepen-^ 
dent attack that can be made upon a wordo 

They seem to be unequipped to make use of the very 
elementary knovledge of the application of the final e 
principle, vowel diagraph principle^ understandings con-- 
corning syllable division, assignment of vowel sounds 
within syllables, etc. when attempting to pronounce a 
new word. They depend upon context as beat they can, or, 
if they are really concerned about complete clarification 
of the word, they seek it in the dictionary. If they are 
not concerned, they ignore it and go on without a clarifi- 
cation. 

A yomg freshman I observed recently will serve as 
an example of the use that can be made of some of these 
skills, I watched him attack the word antipathy as foll- 
ows: He first analyzed visually the word^s structure; 
that is, its root plus the prefix anti, and noted the ^ 
ending, often found on noun forms. He recognized the 
meaning of anti as "against." So he -easonod the word 
aa naming something which is against soT^ething. His next 
step was to identify the meaning of Xi'th- Ho made an asso- 
ciation at this point; ho recal3.ed tiic.t the word symi^iat hv 
contained the same word part. This word meiins "same foal^ 
ing" or "being of the same frame of mind." Therefore, 




path in antipathy must me^^- ''feeling'', and vith the 
suffix ^^nti, the meaning murt be '"feeliris 
something/' or^'oeiug of opposite frume of miDd.*' 
Ee checked hie reasoning e^rainst the cor.text, de- 
cided it made sense and continued on hie vay in the 
readin^^ sltuationo He knev an.d employed useful tools 
of structural analysja to enable hin to get the new 
word quickly vithout having to Interrupt the line of 
tho-uurht while he consulted a dictionary.. 

It should not be assumed that the student should 
never use the dictionary: Indeed it can be one of 
his most valuable tools, Hovover^ it shc^old truly 
be a tool ?j:;d not a crutcr^, A dictionary might well 
be employed in the above example at the end of read- 
ing session to check the line of reasoning of the 
student o In this way he may be sure hie ai-.tack vas 
correct. It should be used a'iso whe?: the efforts 
of independent att:ick do not yield th-Cr de.'^ired re> 
suits. They cannot always do so m a complete vay, 
but tc the extent th::t they can be- used, thf^y r/ret 
time savers end efficier-cy builders. 

The use of the clction.-.ry present." Itc; owii prob- 
lems vllh students. Unrorluv..^: t.el:; their covru^uv.: cf 
the dictionary ai:ills is often so poor that they 
vill otJDrl eis muc:h tmc atteiTiptm^ t.^- u^illie the 
dicticni:ry as they vill viti\ r.l\\ \:^.Zij,z:^ mz^teri^il 
thr.t they vi^h to rec:d, V^.^r t:.:5 i^^- tro c:^?:. . tir?- 
dictionary cannot f;x:i;:tio:: hc the zlC is m-jzs'.t to 
be. If students ber.ter u^'-derstood che use of |7vade 
vords. the prorroi'^cl :-.tlon o;nr.Do2s, c:ccer;'. marks, and 
other such skills oonoerfec vith lor'::ti:vj; the vord 
and interpreting its r:j£;jni:.;. if the; vers able tc 
uiiderst^^nd the meaiii-i^s g^^' — : m:-Ie the appropriate 
seZeotion for the riven contoj^-r. m vrh^^oh the- v:crd 
appea.rs and "buae" the mean.ln.g :.ntc thi: contericl in 
an understandf-ble v/c.y, much WciStrd eff could be 
con-iierved . 

I do not vish tc ii:.pllj- th:.! thoir prerioiis train- 
ing; has ner.leoted to include tl-ie skills, Pror^ably 
these studento have l»een subjiected to at least some 
of them before ix-. th^^.-ir earlier school e>.nerience: 
However, it renaJms i: fart ^.hat lu':^:' of ihv;m fare it; 
college todsy J tiacut the co^iM/iiid of sk:Iio ni::oes- 
sary to effectively employ them m their s^-udy ac- 
tivities. ^ 'V 
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S- If students vere able to efficiently employ all 
those technic utis, they vould have tools with which to 
vori: toward "building their stock of words ; end the 
pile vcul.d grow higlier ar.d higher o The numbers of 
vords added should increase continuously, 

Vocabuleiry must grov ixi breadth as well as height. 
This means that students extend outward > broedly, their 
incvledge of IcnoTO words. There are man^^ ways that this 
is done. One way is to recognize the many forms that a 
sirigle word cai; have end the mcxny functions it can per- 
form. If a new w^ord is first met as a noun, then the 
student may ejctend his vocabulai^y knowledge of that sin- 
gle word bv discovering if it can function as a verb, an 
adjective/ or scm^ other part of speech, somotimes by 
merely changing slig^Ltly its basic fom or structure o 
This is illustrated in the word ego, which can become 
egoi st, e p;C'tiBt ^ ego tistical , egqiam^ 

"^his knowledge^can broaden atili more if a student 
comes to understand the varient meanings the word can 
'have> sometimes w-ithout changing its structure or func- 
tion in the sentence. The simple word line, functioning 
es a nourj without changing its form, may mean: a line of 
print, ci clothes line, a telephone line, a line of atttick, 
a line of people, a fishing line, a line of talk. 

Becoming" acquainted with a word's relatives can 
broaden the vocabulary }a:ovledge we seekc An example of 
this is iv« the vord autgnoblle, which can spre-^d its re^ 
latioDS over a vido area to'"iiAciude autocrat, automotive, 
autobiography, automatic, eutograph> automoton, autonomy^ 
autointoxication, authority, authorize, authentic, and 
autopsy, af.id many others ^ 

One C3Xi further broaden their word understanding by 
association of words with other words vrhen their maanln/:s 
contrast. It has been said that, thin£, is iiever so 
black as when it^s compared with white," and that is app- 
liable here- Sornetimos meaiiii::gs can not bo so veil un- 
derstood ui'it.il they are placed alongside an o-posite mear.- 
ing for comparison. Usiag enton^'ms and sj^-noar^ns is a 
very effective way to intensify understandings of the 
known word and also to stretch foriih to the realns of 
others, some of which are unfamiliar ?nd offer new opp- 
ortunity icr siorc word eixploratlon . 

In addltio:: to antonyms, the word stud:^' would also 
include a3Tion;nn3, homonj^^ms and heteronyms ^ This bi'oaden 
ing of meaning gives the student greater possibilities for 
interpreting intended meaniTi^c 



T}io third ond final aspect of the vocabulary 
developrnont yi oco :s it? Hopth. Tills is a much moro 
subtlo phaso of th*^ process then the first two and 
has itb place at Xatr ^^\>or levels only, after a 
fim foundation for ii. .\as "beon cotabliohod in the 
two phases previousl'v iiscussed. In this aspect 
ve must consider voce'.ulary as it e:cpres3es mood, 
qualification; degree, implication, association 
anc* -"j^^urative meaning. This phase of language 
c iopnient, perhaps more than the others, builds 
ddx upprociation of the richness of our language. 
Figurative language should not be restricted to 
the reading of fairy tales, poetry and legends of 
childhood o We must not overlook the opportunitioo 
offered in the study of idioms, satire, irony, and 
non-literal language as ve work with students at 
the higher levels » 

They need to feel the undertones, to sense the 
bias, the exaggerated, the playing up of one un- 
derstanding and the minimizing of another, througl- 
clever choice of vordSo They need to recognize 
the emotional appeal, the sarcasm, the "goody- 
goody" overplay that one encounters so frequently 
in materials meant to propaganidize, to exert 
pressure, and by such moans seek to control the 
thinking of the reader. 

It would seem appropriate in suimnary to point 
out the following considerations that teachers at 
the college level must teke note of in vocabulary 
development as a part of their reading programs. 

1. At the college level it is not uncommon to 
find students at many levels in their vocabul- 
ary developments The instructional program for 
them must begin at the point of the development 
of student and must be largely an individual 

matter. 

2. In order to insure the student against 
''word- learning" on purely a verbalistic leve" > 
the words must be outgrowths of actual or 
vicarious experiences of the student in Dang- 
uage situations. Much doing, seeing, talking 
and listening, as well as reading, should bt 
the stimulus for word study. 

3. Materials used should be varied in typo, con- 
tent and difficulty. A good reading program de- 
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velope voroatility in tho reader in order th»t he 
may "broaden hio reading experiences for hie person- 
al competence and enr ichnonto 

k. Sbudenta should "bo helped to develop more 
wholeoome attitudes a^bout reading. They Gho-^ld 
"be helped to see the value in "being a"ble to ex- 
press themselves veil and to interpret the ideas 
of others with clarity and understanding* Only 
through "better use of their communicative a"bili- 
ties can they achieve their ovn fullei^t personal 
realization and at the sarro time develop ccnplete 
harmony and understandir tveen themselves and 
others o 
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TYPSS OF READING PROaRA^B ■ 
Dr, William Eller 
University of Oklahoma 



For the past year the Executive Committee of the 
Southwest Reading Conference has been collecting, by 
msdns of quealiionnaires, information about reading im- 
provement programs in colleges and universities through, 
out the South and Southwjsto Examination of this data*^ 
suggests that there niay not be distinct types of read- 
ing programs as suggested oy the above title; the 
examiner Is more likely to be impressed by the sim- 
iloritief? of these various pro.grams than by their dif- 
ferences. 

The collegs Instructor facod vith the task of 
establishing a reading program in his college usually 
starts with an inquiry into the methods and materials 
of existent programs in his vicinity. The typical 
questions askeu have been used a basis for the fol- 
lowing Qvmaary of current practices <. 

1) o Departanent in charge of reading programs 

In almost all institutions the college reading 
courses are administered by one or a combination 
of these departments Psychology, Education, 
Guidance, English (Communication Skills) 

2) , Natui^e of instructional staff : 

The academic ranks of reading Instructors Is a 
matter that is determined by size of institution 
and the extent of development of the reading pro- 
gx-amc In mOsTt cases the pioneering work is done 
by a staff member with the rar^ of assistant pro- 
fessor or higgler, but once tho program is under 
way ana especially after it has expaxjdoci to sev- 
eral times its original enrollment, assistants of 
leaser academic rariic are often employad. Parti- 
cularly in larger universities the buik of the 
actual teaching is done by graduate assistants 
and others who have not attainod professorial 
status. c '7 



Basis of student referrals: 

This is one aspect in which there is considerable 
variation between schools. In some institutions the 
reading courso 1b offered on an entirely voluntary 
basis, whiMe in others, all the enrolees are selec- 
ted by screening tests and are required to take the 
course Just as much as they are required to tal:e 
freshman English. Most colleges which require poor 
readers to take work in reading, also provide sec- 
tions in which other students may enroll vo?.untarily 
Voluntary enrollments result from referrals by advi- 
sors, professors, counselors, friends and scholastic 
committeer, in fraternities and sororities. Some 
students enroll without specific referral because 
they are suspiciouB of their own reading abilitieSc 
Publicity in school newspapers stimulates this last 
type of en.rollmento 

Total houi*s of Instructions 

The total emr;!int of instructional time varies from 
a minLm^o::: cT 10 or 12 hours to a virtually unlimit- 
ed amcuiit. It "It? Impossibio to calculate a maxl' ■ 
in a few colleges because students are permittee '.r^ 
repeat the- reading coiurses until they feel that o:;oy 
have profited maaimallyc In the Southwest the model 
situation is the one in which two or three hours of 
instruction are offered each week for a semester. 

Academic credit given: 

Just three or four years ago very few institutions 
were allowing academic credit for reading improvemen 
co^orses. Many colier--o Ciurriculum planners felt thot 
students should take such a self "'Improvement course 
without credit on the assumption that they should 
have learned to read beforo entering col-loge. The 
allcwiinco of credit bhen, is partly a product of the 
spread of the philosophy that rea-iing skills should 
be de-^^eloped throi:ighout the academic life of the stu- 
denb, h seccnr} and inore realistic reason is sStudent 
demciric' for credit; aria limited student interest when 
no credit is given. Both interest and attendence 
seem to bo helped v;hon credit is offered. 

Cost to S1:udent: 

Almost all colleges provide reading training at no 



extra coot to thoir oto students but there ore a 
very fov vhich chi^^o a small foe on tlie logic 
that Bince considorablo exponoive equipment io 
involved a fee is as Justified as in othor labor- 
atory courses 0 

Equipment Used: 

Ar: would be expected, the equipment employed var- 
ies fVom college to colleee> but there axe three 
types of mechanical aids predominating; (1) read- 
ing filJns: (2) reading rate accelerators? (3) 
tachistoscopic devices. A few large scale pro> 
grams use mechanical equipment which is the pro- 
duct of local ingenuity^ 

, Materials Used: 
In addition to the slides needed for tachisto- 
scopic presentation and the prose material used 
on the rate accelerators^ most college reading 
instructors use workbook t;^'p0 exercises « Of 
the commercial workbooks, Jm)roy±osi Reading 
Ability by Stroud and Ainmona^ and The College 
Developmental Eeading Manual by Wilking and 
Webster; are widely usodo 

. Treatment of Severely Peterded Readers: 
A very nmall percentage of college students 
are such inefficient readers that they cannot 
profit from the type of instruction given to 
the great bulk of their contemporaries, and in 
fact; would only be frustrated if continuously 
exposed to it. It is standard practice to deal 
with such problem cases either individually or 
in very small groups, and usually simple read- 
ing materials are provided. 
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SOI-IE PROCEDURES IN DEVELOPMENTAL 
READING IN COLLEGE 
Oscar S. Causey 
Texas Christian University 



It is unnecessary to make an issue of the importance 
of effective procedures in a course designed to improve 
reading ability of college students. Whether a best set 
of procedures exists at this time is debatable. "Methods, 
techni(iues and procedures used successfully by an in- 
structor in one situation might not be highly successful 
in the hands of another in a different situation. But 
the necessity for using specific plans remains, whatever 
the teaching situation. 

Some degree of success has been attained by use of 
the outline given below. 

I. General Objectives: Improving reading ability of 
college students. 

Specific Objectives. 1. Improvement of comprehension, 
va) grasping significance of passage (b) finding imollca- 
tion, (c) Justifying opinions, (d) noting details (o) 
classification of ideas, (f) comparison of ideas, (-) 
generalization. 2. Increasing rate of cosiprehension. 
3. Enlargement of vocabulary. 1^. Reading in thought 
units. 5. Skimming. 6. Directed reading. 

After the students are given an explanation of the 
above objectives, procedures are introduced that are 
designed to provide individual improvement in the area 
of each objective. Each student checks frequently his 
progress, (See Daily Work Record on page 56 for illus- 
tration,) 

II, Each of the topics below (underscored) is 
presented by lecture and is followed by discussion. 

ggycholopcical Aspects of Readin.c;. 1. Reading as 
^niaking. 2. Emotional experiences. 3. Reading for 
imormation. 1^. Recreational reading. 5. Interpreta- 
tion as it relates to experience. 

How We Learn , (l) (2) . 1. Some basic princii^les of 

in«nr^^* ' ^* Application of the principles to' improve- 
ment of reading. ^ 
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Bo adlng as a Compooito Skill . 1. Idontif ication 
of fiftoen roadTng skills, 2. Tho six skills to "be" 
dovolopod in thio coiur/o, 3« Integration of tlio gIx 
okills, k. Individual reading patterns, 

Developinf^ Slcllla , (3) (^) • 1» Neuro-muscular 
skil'ia (an illuGtrtitive approach). 2. Mental Qkillo, 
3. Some principleo of leai^ning in use in improvement 
of reading alDility: (a) readiness ("b)- frequency 
(c) recency, Use of principles of learning in 
improvement of reading alDility. 

The Fercoptioiis and Eeadinf; , (5) 1, Identifi- 
cation of six perceptions. 2* Auditory perception 
in relation to reading. 3* Visu^^l perception and 
reading in thought units. 

Sustain ed Att ention , (6) (7) (8) (9) (lO) , lo Im- 
portance of Gustained attention. 2, External stimuli, 
3, Inner va\vard thoughts, ko Eecent emotional ex- 
periences , 

Getting; Acquainted With a Book. (ll) (l2) . 
1, The title. Implication of the title, 2, The 
author. The author's pm^pose in wiling the hooko 
3. The preface, ho Tahle of contents. 5. (a) Has 
the hook an index? A Glossary? Bibliography? 
Footnotes? Mapo? Charts? Tahles? Pictures? 
("b) What use is made of each of these parts in (a)? 
6. Format. Type. Different sizes of tj^T^So Vrhy 
different sizes of type? ?• Word analysis. One- 
syllahle vords. Three syllahle words. Words with 
more than three syllahles. 8, Length of sentences- 
shorty, long; very long, varied lengths, 9- Length 
of chapters, 10, Documentary ahhreviationso Use 
of documented references. 

Using a Book. (13) (l^^) (I5) o 1. Statement of 
purpose in reading a "book. 2. SkimiTiing* 3« Ex- 
pected rate of reading - high rate, average rate, 
slow rate, very slov; rate, ho Will purpose in 
reading "book "be fulfilled "by reading the book once, 
twice, ro-'reading some chapters? 5. Taking notes 
on the "booko 6. Eeading for making a "book report. 

Procedureo^ lo The reading a"bllity of eoch 
student is determined in terms of comprehension; 
rate of comprehenxiion and vccatuiary. 2« The 
initial reading score of each sludont is ftnuid hy 
the oq^uatioa Reading; Sccro equ.^:lo rate t-jmos com-- 
prehension divided t«y one hundred. 
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3. Initial reading acoreB and vocabulary ecorea are 
given to each atudent at the beginning of the courao, 
h. Materiala to be uaed in the co^jtuo aro diocusaod. 
The students examine the mater^Mls. 5, InobructLona 
aro given in the uae of laboratory equir-riont, 6. The 
atudenta learn their daily procodureLi, "{in doviaia^; 
some of the daily procedurea liberties have been taken 
with uae of the "Morriaon M^istery Technique" in clian-?;- 
ing it from "teat, teach, tost, modify the procedure/ 
teach and teat to point of roaatery," to "teat yourself, 
learn, teat ycuraelf , confer with your teacher, learn, 
teat youraelf, learn to point of maximum improvement,") 
7o The objectives of the course mentioned above are 
given to the atudenta. 8. Students determine each day 
the percent gain or loaa in comprehenaion and rate of 
comprehenaion, 9o Progreaa reporta are made frequent- 
ly. (See Progreaa Eeport on page 57)0 lOo A "succesa 
pattern" for the courae is given to the students « 11. 
Vocabulary toato are given five timea each aemeatero 
12, Work outside of claos includea ^thr-ee areas: (a) 
vocabulary building^ (b) improvement in comprehension 
and (c) aasignmenta in uae of magazines and nevapaperso 
Aaaignments in (a) and (b) tire made on a Vs-eekly sched- 
ule « The follovlng vorkbooka are used in the courae: 
"I mprovin,^ P oadinp, Abili ty by Stroud and AiTimoiis^ Con- 
HSIIlillS ^'''o^\^^ p hy J« S. Norvrood, Eeadin;.; and Vocabulary 
Development s by W. 0. V/ober, and Eeadjing Laboratory ^ 
V»^orkbook by Oacar S. Causey^ 

The chief emphaaia in the courae is placed upon im- 
provement of comprehension. Approximately two thousand 
questions have been prepared on books which the students 
i^ead in the laboratoryv Some of the questions are uaed 
daily by the students la order to discover the extent of 
comprehension of material read* In order to prcvido, at 
loaaD in piirt, for variation of interest of reading, fif> 
teen different booka have been provided aa a part of the 
Iciboratory equipment. There ai^e three hundred copies of 
the fifteen different books o An emple supply of selected 
^^Bazines is also available 0 

III« Evalu'^tioa. At the end of the semester; eralu- 
atlou of achlevomant is made on tho basis of progrons 
^ade by each .:>t: orient. Tho meaa^jres are ob;ioctivo. Pro- 
gress made tcu-aid fou:^^ of the stated ob,jecti'/oti Is the 
^^sia of moaGui^omont: comprohGnsior., i-ato of coi^rpro- 
^^usion^ roadi-ng in thought units and vocabulary. 
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DAILY WORK RECORD 



Nain e Date^^^ 

BEADING PACER 

Title of Book_ 

Seoting of Pace r 

With Without 
Pacer Pacer 

Pages read _. 

Reading rfite 

Comprehension , 



Average 

Present reading 
score 

Initial reading 
score 

* Percent gain 
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EROGERESS EEPOET 
!• Name Date^ 

2. Name of book 

3. Starting time 

h. Finishing time 

5. Reading time 

6. Number of words read 

7. Reading rate in words per minute 
80 Comprehension 

9- Reading score 

lOo Initial reading score 

11. Percent gain 
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Two typoa of inatorial are used in the final evalua- 
tion - (a) stLindardized teato, (b) toacher-made ob~ 
Jectiveo toQto. 

IV. Outcomoo, In ordor to discover 8o:ji9 of 
tho subjective outcomes throe approaches to students 
have been made: (a) group discuaeion, (b) individual 
conferences, (c) written evaluation of the couroo 
with or without student signatures « In making the 
third approach, students are earnestly requested to 
make both favorable and adverse critic isirie. Among 
the Important outcomes are changed attitudes and 
feelings that defy accurate measurement. The last 
two approaches are more fruitful* Some adverse crit- 
icisms have been valuable in further course plarjiin^ 

Among important outcomes in the area of feelings 
and attitudes were the follovings a better attitude 
toward learning; the feeling of satisfaction that 
accompanies achievement; the feeling that follows 
success; satisfaction that accompanies success; 
satisfaction that comes with smooth rhythrJLc reading; 
and increased desire to leer::;*: more self respect 
because of better preparation of class assigronents; 
preparation of class assignments in shorter time; a 
better attitude toward use of the library, Eeports 
showing improved attitudes toward use of books were 
particulai'ly pleasing. 
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EVALUATION OF READING FILMS 



Dr. Wlllifua Eller 
Unlveralty Of Oklahoma 



Since reading films are designed to aid in the 
Improvement of reading rate, an evaluation of such 
films might well >)egln with a consideration of the 
reasons for slow reading by high school and college 
students and by adults. Busvell has indicated that 
vhen adults read slowly and inefficiently - and moat 
adults do - it is usually because of one or more of 
the following factors: (l) Short span of recogni- 
tion, ^2) Unnecessarily long fixation time, (3) Num- 
erous regressive movements, (k) Sub-vocalization and 
(5) Limited vocabulary. 

01 these five factors, the first four are useful 
in a consideration of the values of reading films. 
While extent of vocabulary is a very important in- 
fluence upca rate of read1n3, it is a factor of a 
^^-^f^r^'^t nature then- th: ther four, since "it in- " 
volves so much less "hab: ■ and so much more higher 
mental process. Because it is not a matter of hab- 
it, vocabulary size is not much affected directly 
ty reading training films, vhich are planned to aid 
in the substitution of good reading habits for bad. 
However, vocabulary -building exercises vhich employ 
other materials are rightfully included as a part 
of many high school and college reading improveipent 
progra-as (See "Vocabulary Building by Loris DeFigh. 
page 13,) ° ' 

There are tvo batteries of reading films in wide 
use In speed training reading today, the Harvard 
Films and the Iowa Films, both of vhich present stor- 
ies arraa:iged in phrases which appear on the screen 
for brief intervals of less than a second. The 
phrases are presented in typical reading fashion in 
that they proceed across the screen from left to 
right and down the screen from top to bottom. Only 
one phrase of the story is distinctly visible at 
any given moment. Sinco the stories are presented 
in phrases instead of Individual words, and since 
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each phrase io on the scroon for such a short time, tho 
reador io moro or loso forced to road by phraooo inBtot^d 
of vord-by-vord. After a certain araount of thio prac- 
tice, tho typical student has markodly longthonod his span 
of recognition, thus ovorcomlne Busvoll's first factor. 
The second factor is dealt with at tho same time, bocauBo 
the phrases are on the screen for such short intervale 
that long fixation times are impossible. Because only 
one phrase is distinctly visible at a time, and because 
a phrase disappears after its brief appearance, regi'os- 
sive moveLients are futile. Thus Busvell's third cause 
of slow reading is treated by tho films, as regressive 
novements go unrovardod and thus tend to disappoeir. 

Reading films also tend to get rid of the foui'th 
listed cause of slow reading, sub-vocalization, but in 
a less direct manner. A reader who sub-vocalizes says 
each vord to hiiuself as he reads it, even though he mny 
not move his lips. It Is obvious that this places a 
definite limitation on his rate of reading; because 
he can not read silently much faster tha:i he can tallCe 

VHion reading films are employed to speed readings 
each film is usually pres 8liglitly--f aster- speed- - 

"thah^the film which was used di^rlng the preceding train- 
ing period. For exa:nple, if a film atory vas presented 
at "290 words per minute on Monday, the story rate for 
Wednesday might be 315 words per loinute. As the rate of 
presentation increases, eventually a speed is reached 
which prohibits sub-vocaliztition simply because the read- 
er cannot "tali" fast enough to say the words to him.self 
and still keep up with the film* 

Many reading specifilists feel that the greatest 
value of reading films, or any mechanical device, is 
motivational. Certainly films can provide a great doa.]. 
of motivation, altliough if the stories are dull or of an 
inappropriate level of difficulty, the effect might be 
negativOo 

After tho foregoing consideration of the rationale 
of reading films it is appropriate to consider the ques- 
tion: Hov effective are reading films in actual practice; 
specifically, what are their advantages ^ind limitations? 

Most college reading instructors who have employed 
films as a sep;zjiont of their programs are satisfied thfit 
the films ai^e valuable. Surveys of students enrolled in 
reading improvement coiu'ses at both Texas A. end M<. and 
Oklahoma University have indicated that they also 
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consider tho filmo worthwhile, Vlion aakod to name 
tho ' Mtorials oncl inotriunonto moat helpful to thoru, 
the .'t.udontfD ranked reading fili.i- aecond, Juat 
sli£;htly below reading rate accoXerators • 

The moat obvious limitation of reading filias 
is their lack of flexibility for adaptation to in- 
dividual differences. Usually the films are used 
with ^oups of students; even when a^^ attempt is 
miide to group the students homogeneov nl;.- according 
to reading 5:ate, the story is often presented too 
rapidly for some readers and too slowly for others. 
This problem is not always as great as it seems to 
bo for the slow readers because a few of them need 
to be pushed. These same few slow readers do not 
seem to have enough self-discipline to profit max- 
imally from individual reading devices such as read- 
ing accelerators and small tachistoscopes. For 
such readers the day by day acceleration of the 
film presenttition can be advantageous. 

""'As the rate £it which the stories are presented 
increases, some students find they are unable to 
keep up with the groupc The slower students can 
be accomodated in various ways* If they cannot be 
sepaa^ai.ed from the rest of the group, the increase 
in speed can be made less difficult for them if the. 
new film to be presented during the class period is 
preceded by une or two of the films already viewed 
during previous sessions. If the slow readers can 
be separated, it often proves helpful if one or two 
films of similar speed can bo shown diiring two or 
three consecutive class periods before any faster 
"films are employed. Also, moat motion picture 
projectors have some speed control, and it is often 
possible to regulate the speed of story presenta- 
tion by simply controlling the projector speed. 

Some of tho more rapid readers complain that 
they can read 600 words per minute from standard 
printed text more easily thaji they can road U50 
words per minute from a film. They find that the 
film phrases are too short or that the fixation 
times are too long for comfortable and efficient 
reading. Some instructors feci that it is desir- 
able to use reading films only until students can 
read kOO words per minute or slightly faster. 
After this speed is attained, tlio films are 
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abaD.donod in favor of other matorials, 

A few stuclonta indicoto that they aro bothorod 
by the Irregularity of incroaneG in spood fro:n filn to 
fiJjn. Among the 'Iowa Fllnia the gain in speed from one 
day to the next ina^ be only 5 ^^ordo per laimite, but t}iO 
following day, it may be 25 words per nlnute. It seoios 
doubtful that this inonaality of speed gain is very ser- 
ious. It is more likely that the student difficult ios 
arise from varying degrees of interest in the context, 
varying difficulty of the stories and fliactuating cond^ 
itions of projection. Often when two films ere s}jOv/n 
during the same class period, some students insist that 
the slower filn actually presented its story faster. 

Two coimnon complaints about ' reading films ai^e not 
serious enough to provoke worry. The first of these is 
that reading from films is hi^ly artificial. This would 
be a legitimate complaint except for the fact that the 
distributors of both the lova end Harvard Films have 
provided supplementally reading materials which are to 
bo used, in conjunction with the films. When these part- 
icular mterials aru net used, nearly all instructors 
provide some other typical reading selections. Occa- 
sionally someone who has only limited experience with 
reading films is perturbed by what he callfj "the unreal- 
istic arrangement of the phrases". Some^times a single 
phrase will contain the end of one sentence and the 
beginning of the next. The experienced instructor Is 
not bothered by this and the students do not complain 
about it because both instructor and student have dis- 
covered that rhytlimic reading is ;nore important than 
neatly arranged phrases. 

In summary, there seems to be little doubt that 
reading films contribute materially to the total read- 
ing program, but like most types of equipment, they 
should be used in connection with other techniques 
rather than by themselves. 
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DEVELOrMENTAL READING COURSE 
AT COiWAIR 
Mr. R. A. Wagnor. 
Publicity Committee, Convair 



The industrial management man must read a large 
volume of increasingly complex material . He must 
depend, to a large extent, upon written material' 
for the irformation necassary to the effective di- 
rection of , his Jet. 

Unfortunately, much of ohe r3ading matter that 
comes hie way contains a large amount of non-ess- 
ential material. However, he cannot assume the 
contents of any itemo He must te '."ble to rjelect 
and thoroughly understand that which is important, 
without permitting the reading process to interfere 
with the many other important demands made upon his 
time. 

The Convair Management Clut, Fort Worth Divis- 
ion, recognizing the importance of reading rapidly 
and understanding clearly, recently sponsored a 
course in developmental readings The course^ de- 
signed to increase speed of comprehension, was one 
of a number of courses which are offered through 
Texas Christian University under the sponsorship 
of the Management Club. It ran from June 5th to 
August 25th and c ried three semester hours credit. 
It was taught by Professor Oecar So Causey, Director 
of the Reading Laboratory of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity. Professor Causey, an outstanding authority 
in the field of developmental reading, Is also 
Ch^jlrman of the Executive Committee of the Southwest 
Reading Conforence for colleges and universities. 

The Management Club offored ten scholarships, 
covering the tuition coats, to the ten students 
making the highest reading scores. The cnrolleos 
who won the scholarshipn raade on average gain of 
139^ in reading ability. That is, they doubled 
their reading scores and threw in an ext^vn 30)^ for 
good measure. The percentile gain was determined 
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by comparing the initial reading ncorco vit}i final i-oiid- 
Ing acoroo with uoo of the forxula^ Eo.udin^ Score cqualo 
Bato timoo tho Coinprohonsion divldod "by cno hundred o 

The average gain for all tr'-zinoea v,'ao 980 3;o. Tho 
lowaat avara^ja gain raado by an Individual vae The 
greatest average gain by an indlTidual van SlU^b. 

Beading laboratory facilities and procedures vero 
used throughout the training porio-i. The tachiBtoscopo 
vas used "by each poroon to develop quiclcneso of percep- 
tion and to increase the nuin"ber of vords perceived in a 
single "thought group,," The tachistoecopo is a slide 
projector vith a time-control attachment that limits the 
time of an exposm^e on the screen. The time range of tho 
exposure is from one second to one hundredth of a second o 
By practice the student reduces the tirae required to 
perceive the meaning of the group of vordso For e>:er:ple, 
a student who perceives a plirase or sentence from three 
to six V7ords in one second in tr.-s initial period of train- 
ing loarne hy practice to percc-ive the sai-ie in one fiftlei^i 
cr one hundredth of a second o Es develops t'ne h:ibit of 
quick perception^ 

Each student used a reading; pacer to develop con- 
tinuity in quickiiesG of perception, A reading pacer is 
a motorized gadget that moves a cover hoard dovmvard 
over tho page obscuring tho lines from viev of tho read- 
er as it moves « The rate at vhich the cover hoai^d moves 
Is controlled by moving an adjustnent device on tho in- 
strument. The student tries constantly to increase tho 
rate at which the cover board obscures the page. Care- 
fully prepared procediu^es are followed for checking com- 
prehension several times each da}*. 

On.e of the basic aims of surh a course is to speed 
up thinking □ More and more, rapid and accurate thin^cing 
is demanded of the management ntsi. Since reading is a 
form of thinking^ the course va:^ directed toward bring- 
ing the rate of reading compreh:n:;ion closer to the rate 
of thinking. It is generally accepted that practice in 
faster reading promotes the habit of faster thinking. 
Without excoption, those taking the course wore able 
to bring tho rate of reading closer to the rate of 
thinkingo 

Tho fastest reading rate attained vas 66h words 
per minute vith n comprehension score of 87vi. Three 
other students reached a top spord of more th.an 6C0 
vords per minute. Tho top reading rate for all students 
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was hhO vord3 per minute, Tnia compares very favor- 
aoly with -the average beginning top rate of 225 words 
per minute. 

Twenty-seven percent of the enroilees developed 
supersonic reading rates" „ This is a rate of com- 
prehension high enough to quiet the vocal chords, 
bring them to rest, arjd remove one of the chief 
obstacles to faster comprehension of the printed 
page. The vast majority of people tend to "aay sil- 
ently" the words read. This causes the vocal chords 
to be in constant motion in an attempt to produce 
orally the words being road. It puts' the brakes on 
the mind of the readers. Since there is a liralt to 
the rate at which the vocal chords can move, thoy 
are overcome and their obstructive action ceases 
when tlie readlay, rate reaciiea approjcii!i£:tely k^O 
words per rainute. /-Ster this rat« is acquired, read- 
ing becomes easier arid coi,ii.)rehenslon becomes greater. 

The earoliees i:,aintainod a high level of inter- 
est tkrougJiout. Of the thirty- th?oe initially en- 
rolled., only fcAT dropped, three of them for reasons 
beyond their coiitrol. Percentage of attenda-nce va'^ 
very Mr^, vlth ^.•11 absences being made up," 

A big labjorit" of th^> students bftllsve fch:.t the 
lncre.:.Ge i:. rocdit^g ability h:..; di^hnzely carried 
over into the joL>. They fe-^l tiii^t they ^.xb able 
to dincnc'.rge their reGpo-.iS lb J i i t.y laoio surelv be- 
cause they can acculre th- necoss.-y information 
much more readily ._ad -icca: ..tely < 

This experiment at Ccn-.-ulr sesus to indicate 
that training In rapid reading aoy eventually be 
offered In industry goueraliy as a substantial 
means of malting one of the difficult nh-ses of 
maaiflgetiiBnt's Job simpler, Ti-. mln,-. In r.v.pid reod- 
ir^ caai m/.t}:e a pcajtive contribution to raising 
the level of the Kciri.-ig-n:^nt m.-ijvs of f cc ti vonoss „ 
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EEADING-'-M INNOVATION 
IN THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 

Ralph Co Staigar 

MifisissipDi Southern College 

There is no doubt that i-aadir,?? couroes^ aa such, 
have not lor^t; ueen iucluded in coliego cuiTicuia., The 
first 3UGCJ^3sful reading pro3:i^ai]i vaG d63crih?d in the 
literature a scant thirty-ovAe years ago. In 19'^2, C. 
W. Stone reported aji o.x.periMent with fi^'e classes in 
sducational psycliology at the University of Illinois 
and ten cl'::sr:;e5 at the Uriiveraity of Waahia^tovi. This 
first co\xrse has developed into mao.y progr-juiiS in ■.iiariy 
collegoa , 

hii t or 1 cal Inriuenc es 



It, is sig:iif icciiit that poycholc^^y sttud^/r-co -^-^ce 
the GucjeotG of the first repoi-ted ej.periine:;v , Cvll - 
ege roaoin,^ covaseo have their origin in ::i-ie reiar.ive- 
ly your.g science of psychology. 

Psychologists-; arxd. not educators^ vere the f ore - 
"bears of oiu- college reading speclalis;:.s. Valeutlus- 
interest ir. the percepr.u:?! process m readAi?.^ durin^^ 
the e i gh o 3 er forties and Ja v a 1*3 later sz n .i 1 e s of 
eye moveirier-.'^.s in readings vere folloved 'cy the vonc 
of Caotell; Erdir^mn, Dodge, Huey; Dearbora and m-^r^y 
othera. Thoy vere psychologi:-jts^, intorerpr.oo in th-:= 
phenom^jna vrh.lc): accompa^'y i'eaciing, Tholr nr.703tig.--i • 
tions^ however; did niuch to stiiiiul^^^te inT:erest in the 
reading procoos. 

It h',^r> been said that t:;'; mo.-Mt cajr-efully studiod 
individuals in the world are members of oophoir.ore 
psychology classoso They are under constant, s-j^r- 
veillance^ and ai'e forever being used a*?, subjects in 
one experiui-ent or another. Frequt3nt use of student 
subjects was made by the early Investigators of read- 
ing. This custom also influenced college reading co'jr 



Miss Adelaido Aboil, for inatanco^ in 139^;, ro- 
portod exporimonta on the reading rate of forty 
Vollooloy CoQ.logo ^irlo. Sho found that on tho vliolo 
swift reading oavod time, v/ithout neceasarily decreaa- 
in^ comprohonoiono Likeviao, Dr. V. 0. Qu£-Jit2 test- 
ed tho reading rate of fifty Juniors and seniors 
of tho University of Wisconsin, and drew conclusions 
about thoir performances. 

The cuirmlatlve effect of these studies and 
many similar experiments^ together with the nur- 
turing influence of several new factors in college 
curriciila and the college population, led to the 
final development of reading courses. 

The curricular change which occurred at about 
the end of the nineteenth century was a shift in 
emphasis which had important consequences r The 
student had^ in the past, been offered only one 
curriculum. From tho establisknent of Erir-r^ird 
College ir.. 1636^ the prescribed subjects oz^fered 
were studied^-from the sc^me boOiC3--by everj stu- 
dents The siibjects vzsre usually philosorhy^ lan- 
guages^ literature, and mathematicSc Only a 
limited amount of reading, from the prtscriced 
textbool^s, vas necessary. 

As the nineteenth ceutu>*y drew to a close, 
the curriculum was expanded to include a iU'-etiL 
number of additional subjects^ often vocational in 
nature rather than cultural^ All students could 
no longer read a limited number of books to earn 
their college degrees, but instead many books, in 
many areas^ were expected to be read, './ide reading 
became necessary as reading demards were ex'panded 
with the curricul^jmo 

At the same time, the college population was 
changingo Economic expansion and prosperity enabled 
new groups of students to enter college; not only 
prospoctivo ministers ajid professional scl-iclars 
entered academic halls. The vocational aspects of 
the now college curriciul.uni wore the result of pres- 
sure from this group of students o Their interests 
vrere not exclusively verbal and intellectual; al- 
though they wore the cream, of the AmerlcsLn culture^ 
the change in tho cultiure was reflected in the coll- 
eges. This chaii.ge continued, and during the nineteen 
thirties and forties gained tremendous ncr.entumo 
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The collegoo woro no longer tho privllo^id of the few; a 
collof:;© education *bocMin3 tho right of any I-.in^ricnri, 

-Ab tho collogo population ch^nngod e'srid 1:3 tho 
cm^riculiun "broriclonod to luoliicie vrmy Ku'bjocta ^r^.^ to 
j-equiro much rondiBg on Uia p.cj.rt of collo£;e stud'-ntri; 
the need for roadl.n^ ir:i;:rCYomont 'bece^mo ovir.er.t. The 
vork of the psycholo^iotQ vaa put to usoe Since tho 

psychologiats tho:iinolvo3 V6re rarely intei*03tod In 

teaching reading inproverj^ont coiu-ooo, thifi f^j::ctlon vao 
toion over ty othoro, usually intorestod u^j^^orB of t}:e 
ExigliGh department or instructors In Eduoaticn: Much 
later, guidance people entered the field; too= So-uS- 
times the youn.ger psychologists vere pressed Into seryicoc 

Chongin-g Eniphases 

In 1909, Fc Mo McMurry pulr^lished Hov to StvAy and 
l£:2£lii2a liSii i2 §iH4X' ^'^^^^ ^^ok influenced rilriyVritera 
and teachers and led to the developiaent of co'.u"5es in 
study methods o One point vhich McMurjry iiii-de vas that 
i-eading and study arc considered B'^i3.onymo'oo l-y ir.any people 
He cited Bro Lida Bo E^irhart'e Study to sho-.r ho\: vocfulJy 
ignorax\t students vere concerning methods of study, and 
his ovn e:;':por icnce vlth tsacliers vho vere siuilary ignor- 
ant • ProDont day Instructors 3n college red:;ing class- 
es find that students still need }ielp In study hal'.itso 
The later niyxetcen tventioo so.w the pu'bllcation of at 
least si>: "books in this a:rea, and many others vere pub- 
lished and uBod, before and after this period. John 
Adatis^ in London, called his I915 publication ?ii:>:i^C- 

ilxSi 2£ 2llfLL^ E^TlA' Guide for ;J.l Students'^ » The 
cjbvious influence of paychologiots c^an be noticed in 
these Bca^ly publications, for there are chi-nlrrrs en- 
titled ''Mu-.ip-o.^-ti cf the Mc'corv", «Kat\:Te of Study 
c-vad ThlnV:lng", '*Thf, Natiii^e of Reading"/ 

Some of the other Important books publl:;*:v?d during 
the nineteen twenties In. this aroa vere Bird's Ef fee- 
tj^e Qtivlj^ 5ilkil2> ^od'r.'Q Lrr-cTiin^ Hov to S^uJ^v cr.\c['^ 
H5E£h gifec^l^ejyj 0:i:nvf ord"^^ ^hc'^Teclinlnue" cf Study, 
Headley's Hov to Study in PolTr^e, a.ad Yon>:fr£'3 
r^iSliuii £Ii£L §iii^^' Co'VtlViUing 'iv.torest in t:is ajre . 5.s 
evident fro:n tho pu*:;lication of professional bcovs at 
the high school level sr.ch ns j^rlnk's Di recti- Lerirn- 
i2S Is lilt ^2£.?£'ll£:£il f^chool, FredericlO'^^^£:.'^-are; 'and 
Salisbury's Drrect.Vog Loarn jpy^, and Voodirig and 
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Many mamuO.Q and v^oi^kcoo::ii vroro aloo publlo^iecl. 
It is fli^^uif leant thai in goneral^ otucly inai:iualB, un- 
like subject matter te^c'tQ, reb>.^in their UGefulnostj 
througjiout tho yoiM^B; Thoi^o are many idoaa corx- 
tained la MaMui^ry's I909 voluino which can be put 
to prof 1 tub lo U80 by present-day students. 

The flrat emphasis in college reading courses 
vas on stuoy skills and habits, for study and read- 
ing were considered s^Tionymoue, With finrther ex- 
perience, reading separate from study took on 
mor e imp or t an c e • 

Heading comprehension vas considered aii import- 
ant area in moot of the study manuals^ but vith 
the development of standardized reading tests en- 
abling objective measurement of comprehension a- 
bilities, and the emphaois on silent reading in 
the literatui^e^ improved reaching comprehension 
became tho goal of college reading courses « 
Study skiU.s vore still considered in most coui^- 
ses, but the emphasis shifted to the development 
of comprehension c-kills during tho late nineteen- 
twenties and nineteen thirties. 

Bate of re::dit-Lg investig:iticns wore conducted 
"by psychoj.oglstG nan;}- years ago. So:ae emphasis 
was placed on imp>*ovJng spood of reading in the eer- 
Ij days of collego reading through the study of eye 
mo'/oments, end by stressing the individual's need 
for e>:ceeding hie accustcoiod rate« The development 
of projection devices, hoi/ever^ greatly stimulated 
tho emphasis on speed reading. The tachistoscope 
and the metronncope wore used du:ring the nineteen 
thirties in wvor-lncreasing numbers « Their mechan- 
ical aspoctG interested some teachers and administra- 
tors} menufactua^ers^ sales efforts stimulated their 
use. But it was learned that the machines' use alone 
was not enc^ogh to improve rec'^dingo Their use as a 
motivating device seem^^'d to be most Justifiable <, 

FiLas desig'-'^ed to inci^ea'jo rr-ading rate and com- 
prehension vere the next dovelopiuonto It j.s algni- 
flcont thnt vith both the Horv^rd cm.d leva Ecading 
Filr;io^ supple:\-'it;n'.y oxc.rciuen vers published 0 The 
flDjn. alone vas -..ot c onsidoi^cd adcouate, 

Reading p:::cerB h'.ivo been the It.tsst device devel- 
oped to Increa^ie roadlTig speed. The machines all 
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utilis^o the BCiino principle: the. reader sets his iiiuchlno 
for a certain opoed, and a oliuttor device paces him. 
Souio iu£aiufactiirors une a uioto.l eliuttor; £V^:e plr^stic, 
scRie bare of metal or pDaatic, and oao v.-i-rc-ly a becua of 
light to stimulate the reader to irjcreace his npeod. 
The gi^eat advmita-^e of theao devices is th.:;t. they are 
individual, and C£o be used with any reading rr::iterlal. 
In all cases, cor^rehensica is also talzon into consid- 
eration. Speed is not the only objective, for speed 
readingn-without comprehension is useless c The by-prod- 
ucts of. increasing rate of comprehensicn^-overcoirdng 
vord-by-vord reading, plodding, and fear of riiesir^s 
something — ere important. Recognition of the emo- 
tional aspects of reading therapy have been a recent 
development in reading programs. Close cooperation 
with student pereomel services and psychological 
clinics appears to be coming into the pict-xre. Beulah 
Epluron's boolr ''The ^otiornl Aspec ts of ^ZzJ^l^Z^' lucid- 
ly describee; this dos^elopraent. 

Pi'cscnt Statu? 

Reading instruction oiu^ colleges io still la 
a state of fHuXo There are vorying orip::i-3c-3 iii clif-' 
forent iastltulioiis. In gj.ii:;erc:l, an eclr-■^^lo etti- 
tudo has been tijlroi'. \y college reading specielis L.o^ 
much the B£ime as the eclectic attitude of rec;diog 
teachers in the elerr.outai^y and secondary schools c Tiie 
best in every school of thought is used; in an atteir.pt 
to create finer prcgrc-jp-S^ to bring n'a:cl:.rj::: result.'ri. 
Speed reading, st\idy habits, comprehension skills, vo- 
cabulary development ere included in modern i-eading 
cowsos. 

Great strides vere :aade during the line teen-forties 
and fifties in ten::s of the number of college reading 
services ma.de available o In man^- coses the need for 
these sei^vices ve.s made evident by the infl\u: of var 
veterans vhoee need for help ™s pressing --^.d vhose 
notivrjticn v-is strong. The successful co-.u^ses vore 
not built* in e dt::', ho-^.^evor, nor ere they £.e::--ii'o in 
every college ciu^riculiuu. 

ChringK^s h£-ve alvays boon m-ic'o in c .;rr Ic- l-: the 
fcice of bitter opjosition by ronservcitive '^z:-Sr L(^\ir>cr^ 
vith nubJect-Metter l!itei'e:.t3 . Grudginj r.\^vport hi\n 
sometimes been given reeding couj:\^ios, but often tlioy 
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hnvo ocornod c\ti a rooinio of Xiorpoouatln/^ thu 

luifit ill collu^o. Thu mniirriOGO of tlilu crlticic-i 
is oa£iilv fjoen by t]:o propouontG of roodin^ cowncCy 
IujI it novorthclecs rc^ariiiu:;, -to bo revived inler- 
-vain T-;y uin^'iaitled collen^ueo. 

To rei.iiin in tho ciu'riculurn^ reodin/;; coiiraen Jirus^ 
ovoz'coao this attituclo by producing r-'^-f^ults v/hich 
will prove their ueef^alneoG. Fado aiul overjiiocherji- 
Z£itio:). luunt bo av oided «> Tho colU'SOQ muat continnf} 
to bo established, oo that college reading couroec 
will ta};:e a periiianent place in the college curricu- 
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M EVALUATION OF THE' TACHISTOSCOPE 
IN HEADING IMHROVEMET^T PROGRAMS 

Eoy E. Somrnorfeld 

Oklahoma A. and M. College 



This paper is "based in part on research done at 
the University of Michigan in 1951 (32). Interest 
in the pro"blem vas aroused "by a Joiamal article 
which discussed the technique, developed "by Dr. 
Samuel Eenshaw of Ohio State University, for teach- 
ing faster reading t)y "training students' eyes to 
see l)etter" (hk, p. 20) . This visual training, or 
perception training, is accomplished "by exposing 
numbers containing from five to nine digits vith a 
tachistoscope at speeds r^oiging from l/lO to l/lOO 
second. Reading tests administered "before .r.d 
after a series of such training sessions arc re- 
ported to show large, and in some instances even 
phenomenal, increases in reading speed vith no loss 
in comprehension. In fact, an increase in compre- 
hension also may "be shovm. 

For example, Renshav (27) reported that he 
trained tliree students for tl-irce thirty -minute per- 
iods per vreek over a period of eleven veeks, using 
only digits as tachistoscopic stimuli. As a result 
of this trainin.2, the average reading speed of the 
students increased from ^k'J vords per minute to 
1^137 ^'ords per minute on material* selected from 
the Reader^ a Digest . On passages from e psychology 
texfbook, the reading speed increased f rom*^ if68 
words per minute to 775 words per minute. Comment- 
ing on the alDove results, Penshaw stated that the 
"protocols of the students contain cleai- and uncim- 
iDiguous testimony to the fact that reading and un- 
derotanding what wgs read was easier and surer" (2" 
p» 9.22). 

In another instance, Rensliav reported a train- 
ing progr^im involving a group of executives at the 
Batelle Memorial Institute. This progrm/: consisted 
of two helf-hoiu" periods per week for fifteen weeks. 
T£ichistoscopic materials consisted primax-ily of 
di^vlts i:lthougli some English words, Magyar words, 
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and* geometric forms were also used. Standardized reod- 
'ing tests administered iDcfore and after the training 
program showed that the average reading speed of the 
group had' increased 27 percentile pointo. The avorage 
Comprehension score for the group had increased 
3^^ percentile points. 

in an evening school class at Arlington, Rensha.v (27) 
reported en average gain of 26 percentile points in 
* speed and 33 percentile points in comprehension. 

Eenshaw's results suggest that there is a close 
relationship between the size of tachiatoocopic ^span 
for"dlgit*s end reading achievement. That is, if it 
is true that reading ability can be improved by 
training the individual to perceive and, report ^longer 
end longer series of digits which are exposed for 
shorter and shorter periods of time, then it must 
follow that the size of the span for digits is dir- 
ectly related to reading ability. The study cited 
above (32) was begun to investigate this relation- 
ship--3pccifically, what is the relationship between 
tachistoscopic span for digitej and reading ability. 

The question might be aslrnd: what does t}:o 
ability to grasp um^olated digits have to do vitli 
reading ability? The cognitive procosGOL, involyecl 
in normal reading would seem to go far bc^'ond t;:':; 
ability to perceive dlgitG coipor.or: In a tachlslo- 
scope. In an; event, a study of the rolatlon^^iUp 
between the size of zhe perception span for digits 
and reading ability offers a test of the intrinsic 
value of tachiBtoDCopic technique. Such a critical 
investigation is nocosscry because coiiiacrcial organ- 
izations aro enthusiastically pi-omoting tachlsto- 
scopic devices and materials for use in schools. 
Articles (l8,23) have appeared which encourage the 
use of sueh apparatus in developmental and remcdr'al 
reading progr^ims. Many schools and colleges hcive 
purchased tachistoscopes and slide materials for 
their reading progrc-jnSo Althougli man^; clajmn are 
being m;-:Co for tachistoscopic training, tV.ere iz no 
evidence of anv scientific pi'oof of the intrinr:uc 
Vclue of such training- 
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Ihridence Pertaining to the Question 

Research related to this problem falls into the 
following categories: (l) investigations involvinc 
tests of tachistoscopic perception^ (2) investiga-^ 
tiono of tlie effect of tachistoscopic training on 
the span of perception, (3) investigations of the 
efiojt of tachistoscopic training on reading achieve- 
ment, and ik) investigations of the relationship 
between tachistoscopic span and reading ability, 

"^^Qts of Tachistoscopic Perception. These tests 
involve ths use of a tachistoscope"" f or exposing var- 
ious stimuli and asking the subject to report what 
he saw. Tachistoscopic span of perception io gener- 
ally determined in one of two ways. One method is 
to determine the length of the longest series of 
stimuli — lette^r, digits, words, symbols --which can 
be percalved ana reported at a given exposure time, 
Th:' 1 has boan referred to as the threshold span . A 
Gfjc-x d method is to determine the number of stimuli 
which can be perceived and reported for a series 
which is larger than the subject can perceive as a 
whole unit in the given exjiosiure time. 

Another device which has bean used to obtain a 
measure of eye ap^^r. is the Ophthalmograph. This 
instriimsnt is a binocular Cfim.era utilizing a moving 
film on which is recorded, by means of liglit re- 
flected from the cornecis of the eyes, the coordin- 
ated movements of the eyes vnioh occi^r during read- 
ing. From the flLm records iz Is possible to ob- 
tain, by counting, the number of fixations or pauses 
in reading a line of print; the number of regres- 
sions or baclr.jard glances; end, since the film is 
moved by means of a constent-speed motor, it is 
also possible to determine the rate- of readings 
Thn nuiTosr of words in the roading paanage divided 
by the total number of fixations required to read 
the passage yields a measure of the span for words 
in normal reading, w}ilch Buoveil (X) dex'^ln^d as 
the span of recognition. It has also be^n demon- 
strated (3)" that eye-movoment measures £jre valid 
tests of reading ability, 

Tachistoscopi c trainlnc^ and Increases in the 
of perception. A number of studies, inclu^ 
ding those by Whipple (42), Foster (ik) , Dallen- 
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Mach (7,8,9), Gray (I7), Renshaw (26,27), Seward (31), 
^I)olch (13), Veber (39) (^1). Holland (20), Root and 
Foot (29) J, and Freeburne (15)^ have reported that 
practice in perceiving quick exposures will incre;\i:ie 
the span of perception ^ or^ as it is sometimes ^ tJle^L, 
the span of apprehension s terras which Tinker {'11) 
treated as synon;7mouSo vvTiipple (U2) attributed the 
increases entirely to the fact that; with practico, 
the subjects become habituated to the experimental '^na-^ 
ditions. Dearborn and Anderson (ll), nowever, con- 
cluded that although part of the increase is due to 
becoming accustomed to the novelty of reading from a 
tachistoscope, there aj so seeme to be an. improvement 
which represents a real change In habits of percep- 
tioru Reports by Renshaw (25, 26., 27) and a number 
of advocates of his technique, including Root and 
Root (29) > MacLatchy (2].), Melcer and Brown (22)^ 
and Holland (20) ^ give ardent support to the use of 
tachistoscopic methods for improving percept icUo 

Tachistoscopic training and reading Improvem e nt , 
'fnera have been a number of investigations of the 
7ffects of tachistoscopic training on subsequent per*- 
f jrmance in reading. In addition to the studies by 
Renshaw (27) clbed earlier, the same Renshav (26) 
• reported a program involving f if st- grade pupils in 
the Gary, Indiana^ school system^ Experimental and 
control groups were set up on the basis of intelli" 
gence and socio-economic ratings. The experimental 
groups were three classes from three schools selected 
to represent high;, medium; and low socio--^economlc 
levels. The three . control groups cime from compar- 
able schools. The meanfi and rar;.ges of the intelli- 
gence atings of the tvo classes fVcm the tvo 
schools of comparable socio— economic lev-"el were 
reported as beitig closely similar. 

The chlJ.dren in thv^ e,:cperim.e'r.xal groups were 
given three tveo.ty-mi.n.ute periods of tachistcecopic 
trair:.ir>^ per vaek thjrougiiout the i^chool yee::-. Child- 
ren in the i':or/croj, groups vera reported to have been 
give^o. exactly the ijaaie type i-\'^truc;iloa as the 
perimev.-tal groups ejccopt fcr the tachistojvcopic 
tialv;,irig. They ^ere, hove--er; in differer-.t eciiools 
ar..d ui\der dlff erenc teach-fjrs. Aii a result of t-hii? 
experiment, Roashav concluded thrit.=: 

. . o the evidence . . « is clear and uoamblgucuss 



Children who have had adequate tachistoecopic train^ 
ln£ in tho first grade read more fluently and under- 
standingly, show distinctly greater skill in number 
work, exhibit greater range, quickness and accuracy 
in general observational noting, in art work, etco, 
than children of equal native ability, under teachers 
of equal competency in the same curriculum, whd have 
not had this form of visual training. (26, p<, l) « 

From a closer inspection of the data presented, 
however, it appears that these claims are based on a 
comparison of the test scores of the experimental 
class from the hig^ socio-economic school with the 
test scores made by the control class from the med - 
ium socio-economic school*. An Inspection of the meai 
intelligence ratings of these two groups shows a 
difference of IO08 I, points in favor of tho hi^ 
socio-economic experimental group, Renshaw apparent- 
ly Justifies such treatment of the data by the state- 
ment that "teaching in the Ambridgo (high socio-econ- 
omic control) group is rated as superior, and in the 
Edison (high socio-economic experimental) and Jeffer- 
son (medi\;mi socio-economic control) groups, as aver- 
age" (26, p, k)o Such treatment of data would cert- 
ainly raise serious questions concerning the valld- 
idty of the conclusions drawn from the data. 

MacLatchy (2l) describes a program us'ing Ken- 
Bhav's technique with a group of elementary school 
pypils at Bexley, OhiOo The program began with the 
first-grade pupils in 19^^,. and continued with the 
same group in the second grade in 19^5 « Scores on 
two reading tests given at the end of the first 
grade showed the average of the Bexley pupils to be 
approximately six months above their grade place-' 
mento At the end of the first semester of the second 
grade, scores on a reading test showed the Bexley 
average to be approximately seven months above their 
grade placement- At the end of the second gra^Se, 
scores on two subtests of the Durrell-Sullivein Head- 
ing Achieve:,':ent. Test placed the Eexley average at 
six to eilght nor^the above their gi^ade ieral. These 
"marked gains" in reading wore attributed to tachis- 
toscoplc tralnii:ig. However, other techniques were 
also iatrc'Juced Into the reading progror. ^ .una no 
at'.empt was made to show how munh of the "gain" was 
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QUO to tachiatoacopic methods as compared with 
other innovations in the reading program. 

Melcer and Brown (22) credited tachistoscopic 
methods with rapid gains in first-grade reading. 
Their study was conducted at the Danforth Element- 
ary School in Texas City, Teias. While these authors 
made a pretense of setting up a control group, they 
actually did not have two equated groups. Among the 
grosser discrepancies was the fact that the experi- 
mental group contained forty-five Mexican children, 
most of whom spoke Spanish at home, and very few of 
whom could speak English before entering school; the 
remaining part of the experimental group consisted 
of thirty American children whose intelligence scores 
were "somewhat above average." The control group was 
made up entirely of American children, who for the 
most part, were "average or superior in intelligence,*^ 
and "a few" of them were "inferior". 
The experimental group was given tachistoscopic 
training beginning with geometric forms, going on to 
**extensive" training with digits, and some lessons on 
recognition of words and phrasea. '"Children who seemed 
to be having great difficulty were assembled in small 
groups and given special' help and instruction" (22, p. 
1213). At the end of the training period, the experi- 
mental group had made a gain in reading test scores of 
io 0^1-5 points. The control group had made a gain of 
12.65 points over the same period. No attempt was 
made to establish th&- significance of the difference 
in gain between the two groups. The authors conclud- 
ed with the statement: 

It is hoped that this experiment will prove 
to be of some value in establishing the fact 
that the tachistoscopic training is unquestion- 
ably an invaluable aid in pro^iioting good skills 
in many phases of work of the school cui^riculum 
(22, p. 1219)0 

The conclusiona of the preceding studies seem to 
be based on the post hoc ergo propter hoc fnllacyo 
There is also the ui{?OTtuiiatc tendoncy'to o.ttribut-3 
iill of the gains bo a particular technique find to 
ignore other varif'-blos in the oxperimontal situation, 

• EoforencG to theoe studioo is included Y.ore not 
because of their contribution but to indiccto the 
caliber of soirio of the material which gets Into the 
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literature. 

Among the more objective studies^ Suthorlond (36) 
investigated the effect of tachlstocoopic training on 
rate of reading. Her subjects vere freshmen in rem- 
edial reading groups at the University of lova. The 
experimental group vas given tachlstoscopic training 
vlth vords and phrases; a second experimental group 
vas enrolled in a regular freshman reading class In 
which training centered around the Harvard Eeading 
Films and the Wilking and Webster College Developmenta l 
Reading^ Manual (^3); a third group served as controls, 
Following tachistoscopic trainings the first exper- 
imental group was also enrolled in regular freshman 
reading classes at a higher level and made greater ir.i^ 
tial gains in reading achievement than did the second 
experimental group. By the end of the reading train- 
Ing; however; the former group had lost this advantagt. 
Both experimental groups made reading test gains sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level of confidence, but 
the net gains of the group which went directly into 
the remedial reading program exceeded the net gains 
of the group which received the tachistoscopic train- 
ing prior to the remedial programo It is unfortunate 
that a measure of comparison was not obtained between 
the reading ability of the first experimental group 
before quick-exposure training and the reading abil- 
ity of the second group before beginning the remedial 
program. Although Sutherland concluded that percep- 
tual spall training given before direct instruction 
in reading may facilitate the students* progress ^ the 
data reported do not necessarily substantiate such an 
inference. 

An interesting outcome of Sutherland's (36) study 
was that the control group, which had received no 
special .training of ai?.y t^'pe, v.1bo made gains signif- 
icant at the 1 per cent lev3l of confidence on one 
reading tect.and gains significant at the 10 per cent 
level on a aecond I'o^^dln^':^ teat. The implications of 
this finding will be coni:.idere:l later. 

V.oljer (Ul) conducted a study involving two ex- 
perirne:-atol groups .iind a control group at Vfelln Colli j;:--' ' 
His first experir;iontal group wns given tachictOGCopic 
training begirjiaii:!^; with presentations of ncnssnoe 
forms and vordo and ending with complex centonceSe 
His second exporimcntal group worked luider supervisiori 
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with exerclGeo fi^om L. C. Prenaey'a manual of Readi ng 
gxerclges for Freatoan {2k). FoIIovId^ the traiuias 
period, reading tests showed that there vere no ess- 
ential differences in the gains produced by the two 
experimental methods « A comparison of the scores made 
by the experimental groups with scores made by the 
control group shoved that the former gained 12^1 per 
cent in comprehension while the latter gained 7,3 per 
cento The experimental subjects gained 36-1 per cent 
In rate, while the control subjects gained 15«6 per 
cent. 

Freebume (15) also investigated the influence 
of tachiatoacopic training on reading abij-ity. His 
subjects were freshmen in the remedial reading pro- 
gram at the University of Iowa. Tachistcscopic train- 
ing was given with words and phrases. Heading tests 
after the training period shoved significant gains in 
reading ability for both the experimental and control 
groups. (it should be noted that Freebui-r.e is among 
the few investigators who reports taiciiig into consid- 
eration the effect of the regression phenomenon on 
test scores in a testretest sitixation with Individuals 
at the extremes of a distribution. He reports that 
the mean gains were corrected for regression toward 
the population meaiio) Analysis of his results shoved 
that there was no significant difference between the 
mean gains of the experimental group and the mean 
gains of the control group. 

As a part of Freebume* a (15) investigation, the 
initial and final tachistoscoplc tests vera administ- 
ered to the control group. Freebv;rne attempts to ex- 
plain the gains in reading made by the control group 
on the basis of the hypotheses that the trainlag re- 
ceived by the control groups during the tvo adminis- 
trations of the tachistoscoplc test vas sufficient to 
account for the significant (l per cent Ic/el) gains 
in reading. It is difficult to understand hov signi- 
ficant gains in reading ability can be attributed to 
training received from tvo such tachistcscopic tests 
administered at an interval of three veeks. There is 
basis for skepticism also in the fact that when Free- 
burne correlated tachistcscopic span scores vith his 
various measures of reading ability, ho found correla- 
tions ranging from .123 to .292. Only one of the co- 
efficients vas significant at the 1 per cent level c: 
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confidence* In spite of '^he otw^.tistlcal significance 
of this correlation, the oiuentlon still remains as to 
whether or not this relationship Jj'higli enough to 
be held accountable for trie gain ';.a : radlng scores • 
Still fui'ther basis for skepticism id. found in the 
correlations of the increases in perception span 
scores with the increases in reading scoros. All 
were negative and ranged from -.051 to -.222. This 
finding certainly could be interpreted as evidence 
that gain in span is not olo-el^' related to gain in 
reading. 

A number of service schools have instituted re- 
medial reading programs in their officer-training 
courses. These programs generally consist of tach- 
istoscopic training combined with paced reading prac- 
tice with a reading rate controller. Such a reading 
program at the United States Air University (l) pro- 
duced remarkable gains in reading fate without sac- 
rificing comprehension. Materials exposed for quick 
perception training included digits, words, and 
phrases. Unfortunately^ the relative contribution 
of the tachlstoscopic exercises and practice with 
the rate controller was not investigated. Allen 
(2),, however, reporting on a program at another 
service school, concluded that the use of the 
tachistoscope, v-hen compared with other methods of 
supervised reading practice; was of little conse- 
quence* 

Inv e s 1 1 gat 1 onn of the rela tionship^ be tween tach - 
lstoscopic span and ££adin^ ability. ^ A few Investi- 
gators report aving tested the relationship between 
perception span and measui^es of reading ability. 

As menticried earlier;, Froebuinie (15) correlated 
perception span scores with reading test scores. 
The coefficients ranged from .123 to .292. His 
tachlstoscopic pi-esentations consisted of words and 
phrases. As a part of another investigation. Bus- 
veil (6) flashed numbers ran^^lng from three to nine 
digltr. and administered a rate of comprehension test. 
The correlablon of .I6 was reported between these tvo 
variables. Sutherlcoid (36) found correlations rtaig- 
in>^ from -31 to .37 between tachlstoscopic span for 
v/ords and measures of reading rate. 

To I'eturn now to the Initial issue which prompted 
the current investigation. As a result of his own 
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investigations and a reviev of selected inveati^ationo 
reported by othoro, Eonahav concluded that *'tachi8to- 
scopic training with digits, if carried veil toward 
the shoulder of the curve, vill prcduce si^plf Icaxit 
increases in reading comprehension end because o^ 
this, In speed" (27, p, 222). The conflictlns con- 
clusions draTO from the ' nvostj fja.l Ions reported above 
cannot be talcen as conclusiMo evidence either to sub- 
stantiate or to refute the rather extravagant claims 
made by Renshav. Only the studies by Renshav, him- 
self, reported exclusive use of digits in the tachis- 
toscopic training prog^ram. Further evidence was 
needed to clarify the relationahips involved. Since 
many investigators use words and phrases for tachis- 
toscopic braining, it was alSv? decided to investigate 
the relationship between tachistoscopic span for 
words and reading ability, li\ addition, the relation- 
ship between perception span and recognition span was 
included in the study. 

The Study 

The investigation was carried on during the sum- 
mer and fall of 19^>1* Subjects of the investigation 
were ninety-soven volunteers from the elenentary 
course in Educational Psychology at the University of 
Michigan, 

Among other factor.^ investigated^ the following 
measures wore o];talned from each subject: two meas- 
ures of taohir:toscoplc span for digits-- (l) the 
tlire^hold span and (2) the number of digits perceiv^^d 
"When the otim^aluB series was greater than the thresn- 
old^ referred to us the meaii sjoan for di._::lts } tachis- 
toscopic spell for words; a rate of reading score ob- 
tained whilo the subjects wore reading three 1,000- 
vord pa3G'::3cc from Strang's Study Type of Peadinf: Ex - 
eroises (3^0 the lovel«of comprehension score from 
Cppporative Snc^lish Test , Test C2; Beading Com - 
prehourii on; and the speed of comprehension score fror 
the samo instrument. Photogi^aphic records of eye 
movements while the subjects read a passar;e of Grade 
XII difficulty yielded measur^eo of the size of the 
fixations in normal reading ai^td measiu'es of rato of 
reading. 

In order to test the relationships luider conside: 
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Pearson productmoment correlations were run t- 
the variables concerned. 



Results 



Table I shovs the correlations betveen the 
measures of tachlstoscoplc span and recognition 
span. None of the coefficients achieves statis- 
tical significance at even the 5 per cent level. 
Thus, no apparent relationship was found between 
the size of the perception span and the size of 
the span used in normal reading— as measua-ea bv 
the techniques used in this investisation. 

The correlation betveen tachistoscopic spari fo^- 
words and rate on the Strru-g passages is the" onl- * 
positive correlation to shov statistical si.-iifil 
cancS; and that is at the 5 per cent levelo'^Thc 
correlation betveen mean spaj?. for digits an.d ap^-el 
for comprshc-asicn ia also significant at th- 5 
por cent level but the coefficient is negative. 
Thus, these findings have not demonstrated 
that either tachistoscopic span for digits or Lac]-- 
istoscopic span for wcords as riuch in coinmon with 
measures of rate wA comprehension as measured 
by techniques used in this investigation with th-. 
population involved. In the absence of such evi- 
dence, it is difficult to see hov tachistoscopic 
training cen have much effect on readim:- perform- 
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Discussion of Results and Implications 

There are a number of othRi- facts which cest 
doubt on the intrinsic validity of tachistoscopic 
training. For one thing, many e>:r>erimonters hove 
demonstrated that the size of the . tachiGtoscoplc 
span for words gi'eatlv exceeds the size of the 
fixations in normal reading. Robinson (28) found 
that tachistoscopic span was more than twice as 
large as span in norinal reading. Valker {<6) sm- 
ports this finding. Harris (19) found tiichistosl 
copic span to be more than three times as large as 
aptuiof recognition. In the present investigation, 
tachistoscopic span for words was 2.9 times as 
large as fixation span. These findings seem to 
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f TABLE I 

COREELATIOriS BET-^EEN MEASURES OF 
TACHISTOSCOPIC SPAiI AIITD EECOGNmOI-T SPAK 





Tachistoscoplc Span 


Recognition Span 


Digits 

Threshold Span 
Mean Span 


.162 
.027 


Span for Words 


olT9 




Tal>le II shows the correlations betveon the mcasiures 
of tachistoscoplc span and meas^ares of reading alDilltv. 


TAt^LS II 


CORRELATIONS BET.v^I MEASURES OF 
TACHISTOSCOPIC SPM AITD MFJ^^URES OF READING .'^BIIITY 




Tachi^toscopic Strang 
Spfai Passages 


Eve Move::iC :it Conprehons i on 
Passage Level Spcoc 


Digits 

Threshold . 139 
Moc-m Spi'n .113 

Span for V'ords .213"^ 


.073 -.035 -.031 
.lr'^5 -,132 -.210^ 




^ Indicates significance 
confidence. 


at the 5 per cent level of 
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indicate that rarely, if ever, doss oji indiv- ' 
idual even approach in his fixations in nori'i/'l 
reading tlie size of ^is perceptual span in U-ch. 
isr.cocop.'c readins. That is, norci-ul readers al- 
ready h.'.v-e a £a-eater rL:rx^c of apprehonfjlon thi-, 
ohe:,- crdincrily use. If the tot:.! tuchio bor.coD- 
ic; 3p;:n for vords vrere ujed in readln-;', th^- "v'^r 
Ci^o adult would require onlv uvc" to foii>- fiv'tio^^ 
to rci.d an aver.ip line of print. Hovever; in- 
veatijations (j3) hc.ve shoim that average readers 
will ina.::e as raany as siy or ei-ht fixa.tiona ^er 
line o... reading. In fact, in a studv of eye*'mo-P.- 
iaonr.s of superior readers, ValJcer found an" 

ayeraj^e of alir^o^t eiglit fixations pa- line." 
Dixon's (1.) results are even Liore striking. . H-^ 
xOiKid tnat college professors averaged 3 ^-o fix 
ations per line on the pfosa.c-n v^r.^ h^-^-^^:^ ^- . 
eye -KovcraGrit ca:i;cra. 

in t^"'^''°i' f:'^?^""'^ -•^1'^ i. to -be found 

in tnt. iact tnat, generally, on individual i.-iii 
read f^oniliar Biaterial more rapidly, than he wll]. 
leaa unfaiiillar or difficult matori£:l. It uould 

^''''■^.i^f''/'^ '''^"^ - "^^m the unfajuilia.' 
or i;^-lcult material, the eyes nmst, in effect^ 
EarK time wh.ile the mind is "catchln^-. ur." wit^- 
t.i:em or ccTpreiiondia:: vhat the eyes are p^^rcelv-' 
la-. Tiue Idea I.i borne ouL, by Ruedl-or (■^0) vho 
coaaludod that ra^e is, in tJie main, defcernu^ed' 
by^.ae rapidity with vliich mea:.J.:,,^ is aroused 
-i.er oho words are sesno Thc.t is, it is not 

niaterial to tha brLin, 
out o. assL-nrlaUni; It after it ,30 ts there. 

Research by tiie Amy Air Forces Aviation P — 
cnoxO£;y Fro.:pr:a:: (lo j has discr-dltod the ci alms' 
tnat tachistoGcopic trainii;,; with dis'itn vj.11 



increase the .perioral orficic-jK 



■y of percoptlcn inY. 



yiden T;ho an;,ae of vision. Their finding's s^.ow 
tnat whilo di.vit trainln- did leod to a --i 



■J 



mil-. 



ccau, miproveait-nt in dl-it ecoras, it did not im 
prove tne subjects' proficienc:^ in recor-:-.izlnv 
jircrai... A raore £;Ji-..iif icant findln- var. thct 
th-5 reoulta of ■luicV-e-rnosur-e tr^dnin" d'd not 
general! ?,e to the extent of iinproving~'oorfora-^ 
anco on the best of perceptual efficiency, the 
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p^ fl^lllty of Att ention Test, CF hUE (l6, pp. 82-86), 
Saployed in the inveatigation. 

Since the cocrpletion of the study ciUTontly re- 
ported, Manol.akcs (23) has reported an experiment 
c^ied out; at the Marir.e Corps. Supply Schocla. A1-- 
thoush the num'ber of.BubJocts involved (thirty-f ovuO 
vas rather sir-all, tlie results, are interesting;. The 
subjects, who vere Rnrino Corps officers under in- 
Btruction at the Supply Schools, wore eividod into 
tvo gt^oups equated 011 the "basis of ag^, intelligence 
test scores, initial rec^dinr. rate, :nitial comprehen- 
sion score^ and educational level. 

Both groups spent eicJiteen 25-irLinute trainia^^ 
sessions on the Beading Hate Controller. ^The '^Con- 
trol** group had, in addition, eighteen 12-^ minute 
training sesaions wit:i the tachistoscope using digits 

e^-^&4j:^£ ul-i , ^<l-aa -aa^nto,-a ^l^ rpini a t^ , pe^'iods devoted 

to the development of vocabulary and an equal number 
0" periods for the development of comprehension skills. 
Training for the **Erporimental" group differed in tho.t 
no tachiatoscopic exercises vere provided. The tiine 
allocated for such traini^jg in the control group ves 
utilized in providing a "broader program of traiuin.-, 
in vocabulary smd comprehension skills." (.?3; p.-^H)* 

At the end of the training period, Manolckes (2'i) 
found no significant differences between ^thc .^a^oups 
in the reduGtion of the number of fixations ^ the in-^ 
crease of the sp-i^r. or recognition, or reduction of the 
duration of the" fixations . There vas a sirgii f leant 
difference in reading rate, hovevor,-but this vas in 
favor of the "oxporimcntal" group. 

Eov, then, can. t.he claims vhich ejre lu.'Jde for tiich 
istoscoplc training be reconciled vith the iibo^'o in- 
die tmen to? The answer probably is tiiot the improve - 
ir.ent vhich has been attributed to these methods is 
r3tuiilly the result of certain secondcn^y fnctcrs vh'^ch 
are not iri^.eront to the method. 

It hac been adequately demonstrated thi:t g'.'-ins in 
leading oclilovemont can be obtained by luany different 
types 0I: training progr-i^ns vhethor they involve quick- 
(Ofposure trai)ilngj pacing devices, exercises in inter- 
pretat (.on. soi.ie special reading manucl^ or a ••oW'-r.o 
?..tudj prograD\c 

Investigations vhich have compared tacliistoscopic 
training vith other types of training programs have 
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found no significant differences between the improve- 
ment in reading brought about by these methods, quicl:. 
exposure training shows no superiority over any of the* 
other methods. If the method employed in the readin- 
• program is not the determining factor in reading im*^ 
provement, how^ then^ can the improvement be account^ 
ed for? 

One sug;gestion that has been made is that many 
individuals adopt reading practices which are below 
their capabilities; that iS; their reading perform- 
ance is nowhere near their capacity. Veber {ho) in- 
dicates that slow reading in the average adult bears 
all the familiar earmarks of habit, Buswell (5) feelg 
that a narrow span of recognition becomes habitual 
with the reader and that the span is habitualized far 
below the reader's possibilities. If this concept of 
the cause of slow reading is true, then any pressure 
which tends to break down these inefficient habits 
-could-brlng-about-^-lnproveisen^^ achieve- 
ment. Thus, quick-exposure training may give the in- 
dividual a mental set toward perceiving a larger unit 
in one glance than he has been accustomed to. Pacing 
devices may force higher levels of speed on readers 
who have become habituated to lower levels of perform- 
ance than they are capable of attaining. 

However, reading prograns which make use of no 
mechanical devices produce gains in reading as large 
as, if not larger than, those programs which do use 
artificial devices. The answer to this quandary has 
been suggested by several authors, most notably Dear- 
born (10), who indicated that "motivation through the 
change of the sot of mind or the intention of the 
learner is a more important factor In remedial read- 
irig than the particular methods and materials of in- 
struction" (10, p. 1). Accordingly, "methods which 
are Intrinsically not even sound or sane, my, be- 
cause of the novelty of thx^ir appeal and their assui-- 
ance of succeae, arouse -^.ho student bo now hopes ancl 
efforts at improvement'^ (10, p. 1) « Referring to per- 
ception-training devices, Deerborn says^ ''VHiat th'j-^e 
methods mcty do is inc:roaee perceptual opan by oTferiry. 
the reader more motivation: That is, thoy succeed nc^ 
by stretching the visual £pa::i "but by opiurring the mind' 
(10, p. 6). In other words, the motivation which is 
associated with almost £iny method that is tried may 
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account for the resulting Improvement as nuch as the 
method iteelf. 

From the resulte of those studies which eiiployed 
a control group, it can be inferred that r.uch of the 
gains in reading achievement reported for the aubjecto 
in the reading programs ce-xx be attributed to factors 
other than the training because the untrainei students 
also made significant gains in reading achleve-ent • 
It vould seem that the mere passage of acadenlc tine 
appears to account for some improvement in reading. 
There ia a probability that, at the college level, the 
amount of reading material which the student is expec- 
ted to cover in a given time is in itself a ap'or to 
higher levels of reading achievement than thoae to 
which .the individual has become habituated. 

The principal conclusion to be drawn frcz: this 
investigation - s that no significan.t relationship has 
been found b ct'-^aen measure? of tachistoscopi: span and 
the mea-'-ures of reading ability employed. It follows 
by implication that quick-exposure training, in and 
of itself, cannot influence the process of reading 
except as certain secondary factors, such as motiva- 
tion, are involved, 
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With a few exceptions, the research reviewed in 
this paper has been limited to that found reported in 
the p.Qj:lodlcal literature since the last Southwest 
Reading Conference {hk) and to that reported during 
1952, which was not covered in the review of research 
presented at the last conference. 

Results obtained in a number of reading improve- 
ment programs have been reported. Methods used in 
effecting improvement varied widely, both within and 
between programs, as did also methods used in measur- 
ing results and types of analyses of results made. ' 
Smith and Tate (U2) .found reading rate controllers 
settings, tests based on senior higji school level 
materials, and Smith-Moler Test results all indicat- 
ing substantial rate gains for a small group of Univer- 
sity of Kansas students participating in at least 25 
and up to 70 sessions. Tachistoscopic projectors and 
reading rate controllers were used in the program. 
Speed Qp the rate controller rose rapidly and did not 
appear to have reached a maximum for 2 subjects com- 
pleting 70 sessions. Actual rates indicated by the 
tests, while substantial, wore considerably lower 
than rates indicated by the controller; and gains in- 
dicated by the Saith - Moler Tost vere accompanied by 
some drop in con^rehension. Students participating in 
a Northwestern University program used a groat variety 
of procedures and materials (53)* Substantial gains 
were indicated by Iowa Silent Eeadinp, Test total scores 
and, purportedly, comprehension scores also tended to 
improve. Avez^age reading rates on relatively easy 
materials. progressed from 272 to k'jk words per minute. 
Purdue University's reading coijirse for average and 
superior readers used Hai'vard Eoading Films, the SRA 
accelerator, group and individual tachistoscopes, and 
a series of difficult readings in the field of science 
(13). Comparison of Diaffliogtic Eoading Teatq scores 
of 307 participating freshmen and a control group of 
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282 non-participants aho\;ed speed ■:?.in3 of G2 percent 
and 9 percent, respectively.. The experimental --roup 
iaade small, but significant, -ains in vocabulary and 
general comprehension also. Johnson (PA) found that 
readme ability hu ' /jroved to about the si:;-e evteit 
v;nen he compared : "s obtained -..ith a -rou!) i'l 
vjhich readin- skil i been taujht directly* vitii 

t:iOse obtained -.jlt:. .^roup i:i v;iiich i,syc::ot;-era:.y ^■n■s 
considered only v,iih reference to t;:e js-c' oi o-y' of 
loarni:::;. - • ^.j 

A nc<;.;bcr of ar;!iy an,l air force :n-.;-ra:.s h;:ve also 
been re,;ortecl. Locally construe te:l tests ovor :.iuterial 
used in t;:e .':0-:;our projra;.: reported '..-y Staton .-.nd 
Llaize (4u) indicated jains for ov^r 16U0 Air Go' -:ard 
and Staff School Officers, frou a bc:;innin- aver" -e 
rate of .--D^i .t;orcis per ::iin::te to GL'a v;ords p.,T r.;nute 
(122 percent c^in) , vjith conprehcnsio.i pro -ressi-- '-ro"i 
a bejmnin- 75 percent to 79 percent. The "tv;-.!:.!^.-' 
sessions involved a snort period of t;:c;.istos^o-)ic'"-e- 
co:;nition exercises, utilizin;; a readin ; rate co-:trolle- 
before re..dinj r.:cani ul rusteri^.l v.'hica increased in ' 
difiiculty as the course advanced. Char-es e-c^-i -ed 
by Jackson {22), r;ado in the pro ;ra:.: the" f ollov;i- year 
entailed greater e.r.phasis on training iu co ■ -c-; n^-"; or, 
skills. Results obtained v.ith lLrv:.rd Ro.-di-. • Tes^s ** 
(found more difficult than most of the : ^tov^ 
I" the pro.jra:.i) sho-ed so:..; '-ate -ins, and so::--; co - 
pre:.ensioa jL;ins, for ..i:: jrou,.s -articiDati- • i- f ■ e 
revised projra::.; b.t theso ^ains v.ere colside^- hl'v less 
taan tne v;oras^-por-;;;ii:uta ,;.;..iris sho-./n i.. tl.e old nro- 
Crar: (^.kor: si-.dn teat .■;.easures v:or.:; .s.;d). Lceu'j -e of 
data limitations, on.ly "ro: co. .:...rison3" vio-o --o 
of rer.ults obtained '.;L;-,h the Ly^ ;£il.j;:t ho-di- • I'^. -t 

and locally-constructe.l ra te-co;..-'rehe-hrio- - T 

the pro;:ra.,: of the .,ur:rl,er:.::.,ster' Jcaool , I't^LZ, 7a. 
(1). neadiHG instruction eoruistad of tinvo c-u- i 
phases: readi— rate controller oxoreisos '..'ith r",-,-. 
tional readin,.: mnterials, tac.-J.stoscopic exerc ise- /and 
use 01 a -.ork j-.vmual and supplementary e-ercise- fo- 
application of readin: shills. Sor.e .ai-s, b-t -ataer 
moaerate oaes, uere inJic^.ted. .VhUe scores of . ad- 
vanced Officers rocoivin,; 23 hours of instruction v:ere 
slichtly hi-her than scores of Basic officers receivin" 
only 19 hours, avera.-je increases offered little ^vi-p-rce 
of value received for extra ti.-e s'onfc. Kenulbi^-- re- 
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visions i:i the pro.jr:^.*; included curtailinj of ti.MC for 
tachistoscopic exercises, includinj such practice during 
t:ie sar.e period..as rate controller practice, and pro- 
viding additional tir.e and naterials Tor practical read- 
inc exorcises. Gains i:iade by a croup in the- revised 20 
hour :>ro;jran vjere (jreater than those ;:iade in the old 
■29-hour procrari and v-ero considered "quite i.Mprossive" 
in vievj of the lesser time involvod for the forner 
i;roup. 

The basic education procraa of t]ic Arr.iy's Inforina- 
tio:: and Education Centar, Fort Lee, Va. \:as re^;orted 
briefly by Liles (32). Durin g an o:cpari:.:c]ital period 
of approxi:::ately five and one-half i.'iunths, Zbb out of 
391 recruits, v;ho ori;::inally vjere u::ab].f3 tc; absorb 
ailitary trainin- beca-isc of inability to read and 
urite Enjlish and to do simple aritii::otical problo:::s, 
viere able to pass an U. S. Ari..od Forcaa olo:.:ont:iry knc.;- 
led:je test after 25 days of 1 hour instruction eacli. 
Forty-t\.'d out of an additiouul GO vjere able to pass the 
examination after an additional 100 hours of instructian. 

Larce croups of businessnon attracted to a readin^c; 
projran at the University of Pittsburgh vjere report ad"" 
to have nade unusual progress (3). Business clients 
at the Reading Laboratory of ITevj Yorh v;ere reported to 
have been able to v.'ori: at their ov.-n paces, v:ith indivi- 
dual equipment, tov.'ard the -oal of 600 to 700 vjords 
per -linute, beciiminr, -.^ith an avera e rate of 250-v;ord3 
per ininute (8). So;.v3 uere able to exc^^ed tiie r.oal con- 
siderably, with a record of 5,7L>0 reportedly beinj set 
by a Chica.jo lawyer. Readin:; efficiency classes for 
business nen and industrial executives in the Detroit 
area met an hour and a half a vjeek for 10 vj.jeks and 
included re:;ularly a readin;: speed chock on a standard 
thousand-v;ord exercise, discussion of a tO; ic in the 
roadins skill area, and 1 or 2 of the Harvurd Readin.^ 
Filns. Results obtained vjith the IlelGo n-Deiiny Readin,? 
Test, IJichican Speed of Readin- Tegt, and VeadVn^"pTed 
checks shovjod Gains uhich vjere hijhly si.^jnif icant statis- 
tically. 

In addition to' use of standarized tests and other 
measures in evaluating]; procrans, several studies of re- 
actions of participants to procra::is were mde. Question- 
naire responses obtained in Kincston's Texas A and LI 
pro^raj:! (25) revealed that, although 64 percent felt 
the* course vms too short to develop adequate reading 
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skills, 97 percent felt it had helped thea to iinprove 
"basic reading skills and 86 percent tho'-^^ht they had 
"been aided in studying assignments. Only 55 percent 
indicated that they did more rocreationftl reading^ 
although 6k percent indicated they enjoyed reading 
more than before. Students enrolled the following sen^ 
ester responded very similarly {kk: 10-13). Eiglity- 
four percent of the officers in the original Quarter- 
master School reading course felt greater reading ease 
and/or ability, according to Allen (l), 75 percent 
thought the course should be lengthened, end 8I per- 
cent considered the course as good or better then otha* 
subcourses taken. The favorable responses night be 
considered surprising in view of the relatively small 
gains made in the program. Quest ionaire responses ' 
of officers In the revised progrem were even more 
favorable. A slight majority (56 percent) of II8 
randomly selected officers in the Air Cc2-r:end end 
Staff School program (Ii5) ranked the course as 
highly effective only in increasing speed (the skill 
which received major emphasis) . A considerable port- 
ion, larger than would be expected in view of test 
results, ranked the course moderately effective .In 
aiding Improvement in-general areas of ccnprehension. 
Eighty percent of the Northwestern University stu- 
dents indicated their course had been of value in 
their college work (53) • 

Few specific attempts to determine the relative 
value or contributions of any of the various pro- 
cedures employed were reported; but several stud- 
ies have yielded suggestive indications. Sheldon (tl) 
stated that none of the many varied techniques used 
in the Syracuse University reading covrse seemed 
appropriate or efficient when used alone, leading 
to an Inference that improvement effected ves per- 
haps due to vtiried techniques and procediires in 
combinationo 

Smith and Tate's study (^2) vus an atteiipt to 
deteriaine cnount of Improveinent vhic:i r.ir^-it acco2u- 
pemy use of tachlstoscopic projectors and reciding 
rate controllers. Half the timo of each session vaa 
devoted to work with each vv chino. '^'hile substant- 
ial improvement was Indict:; i . - "by tiio test used, these 
gains voi^e not nearly as gi : i^t as those indicated byt 
rate controller sottingSo It was not possible to 
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detenaine the relative contribution of each machine. 
Manolakes (30) studied the effects of tachiatoscopic 
training upon reading improvoment of matched oxporir.iontal 
and control groups of Marine Corps Supply School officers 
Training of the experimental group differed from that of 
the controls in that no tachistoscopic training was pro- 
vided, though time allocated for this having hoen includ- 
^ed in a "broader vocabulary and comprehension program. 
Coniparison of results of eye movement records after train 
ing shoved no significant differences between the groups. 
Eate increase differences were significant, however, 
favoring the experimental group — the group without 
tachistoscopic training. 

Kingston's students indicated, by questionnaire re- 
sponses, that they felt the reading rate accelerator 
and the reading films had been most helpful (39 and 35 
percent, respectively) and that the tachistoscope had 
been least helpful {kl percent) (25). It was pointed 
out that each technique had not been given equal em- 
phasis. A Considerable portion of Quartermaster Offic- 
ers rated, on q_uestionnaires, the tachistoscope as 
being of least value also (l); manual practice exer- 
cises were rated as being of greatest value. This 
reaction, plus purported opinion in the field, led to 
previously noted revisions in which the tachistoscope 
phase was drastically reduced. Officers in the 'revis- 
ed program reacted similarly. Questionnaire respon- 
ses of Northwestern University students indicated that 
applying reading techniques to college materials, in- 
dividual work with instructors, and vocabulary build- 
ing activities had been most helpful (53) • Tachisto- 
scopic training, one of numerous activities in the pro- 
gram, was not regarded as having been particularly help- 
ful. 

Seasons for use of the rate controller for recogni- 
tion oxorcioes instead of the tachistoscope, which had 
been discontinued after having been used in the past, 
vere not given by Staton £ind Mai^e (^5) « The last test 
of reading speed in the pro£p:cim tliey reported gave re- 
sults which were 135 words per minute slower than test 
rate results obtained with the controller at the end 
of 16 periods. Smith a\\d Tate {U2) noted a similar 
lack of transfer and raised tho question of the level 
to which speed and comprehonaion had been built. 

Snyder {kz) described tho use of a Flashreader, a 
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device which moves dow. a va^e ar.a ia "flipn-d" - 
each line by the reader. So^.r- desirable Cfsui^ 

JS^hLT'^ ^^'--^^^ °^Jective dl f 

The .,niei value seoina to li& ir,. stimuiatior ^-nd".;. . 
tenance of interest. The group tachistooco;; .Mc"- 

interest. Possible motivational v^^luea cf th- t^^-^ 
iscoscope have been noted frequrntlv (i, 23^%^ 

Ar aLUrapt to improve readi- ac^eed ..iii 'cor^i^a 
l!;!''!^ thou, "elaborate machanes-or exT^en ivf 
eduipn^ent" waa described by Andrews (^). ^He re 
ported that after tvo ^nonths of tv^.^ri ve^k ^'-.^ 
Of cne^.lnuto .peed cercis.s with ..n.;! i:;:^f^= 
stud.3nt3 read ■:. t. rate, v.r.ir.- frc:. 25b to " o.^^" 

rs^i?::,^;^"'-^^^- -t 

tesx.. Vit.ty,(.,j at.or:^.on'to Sn;;-/-^'^" 

sue. ..^,oin, to typ.:.. o: .-erl.iJ'co;": 

e.. in.ae::u.cy of 1 l.i t . : on. uo:,sa-^;;.- 

. or reaca.^ uul J.-,, cf t..r, lo--^ 

;a..a.u.-.n, c.r-ai. re^^in^; co...... .n:non .c.-.l i': . 

--i a CI .^r. - . .... ;:- , - . , , . .. 



and U.O *f tho DPT h.ve b..r pu 'a.h.a m 

^'le-i ^'r^ '^^^^^^'^^ ^''^^^ ^^-t.r 

Lo.i6„e t^ouaentn vor3 fo-u-d zc corraf.tr= .0 }.-;.„,■, 

w^on an index in ;u.er.c.n ln3tory ao d.. see 

tne Coo£2rutive 5^.^^^ T,-.t C2 (l^^ 

scores v.re c or^-blned-irith^f r2 
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^Les vere al3o higher than any obtained vhen ACE and ^ 

vera combined^ A combination of C2 vocabulary 
■ •■^fcoinprehsnsion scores correlated practically as highly 
■Sth Jhe history index as did a combination of A^ total 
!,ore and Test C2 scores. Correlations obtained in a 
cSdy vith"Mi?hiian State College students indicated 
^tS the DET and 02 vere equally related to the ACE at 
■i fairly Hgh -lev^, .that Forms A and B c-f the were 
•comparable forms, ar.d that the ar.d C2 vere poai-^ 
tively related but net sufficiently enough to be con^ 
sidered eauiyalent tests (25), 

Vitt^; Stolar^-, and Cooper (53^ reported a correla- 
Mdn of betuee:-. scores of Uh students on trie C^ 
aid their-BCores ou the leva Silent Beadir.i Test, D'agg- 
astin^ that ths tvc testa might be measiu-mg som.y.m^t 
diffe?er.t chases of reading. The varying content of 
- the tests as veU t:- select nature of the group i.thu 
02 scores vere aacn^; tho love-t 15 pex-cant -linorig t.-i-i _ 
^orea of entering freshr.eu) mght liave been i^T'Ort^^-o 
fprfi-- t^ie relatively lo« relationsiup . Ty:.^1o. 
{t9)"'repo;ted that the C2 "i. vithout doubt suf f icientiy 
diff:oult for e-.ren vei v at/Le g.r-:^clr.',M-e s tucl'.'r..n 

la a study by Fredo- l.r,-.u {20), one grou. oi Ir.u.-:- 
tov freeteen wc-g given the C2, ur.der cor.dif.oM.? o. 
8te-ada,vd Umii-g airoctior.o, the ot:ic-v wi...;. 3..-■^r-■ 
ab- ti:.air- oi Psrt i iVooabul.::!-.; and P^u't Tl vl^..;:ai. . 
with r-'-ril not bvi'C ^-.gun ^u-.il t.;n:o Vor ^^r. i naa 
Deer c.ai.J.-:^ar 1 '•. ^^cj^j ^uau o.^.-^ i 

duceci no sigaificant changed ir^ nec^i<^ and .aandard 
deviations of teot scores, in predic-ive vaiw. o. 
• score-, lu tiio mtercor-r eiatior.s of ncoc-i'J. . 
cor^-el-tious vith othor pr-vaictive ineisurej.. MoUi.,^.-:, 
th* instructions for Part xl by having stua-.nts r-.a-l 
the- Item cuestioric^ ocfore r-adir:g the soiecUonG p-..o.. 
failed to produce 3ig.-:if icant diffcronc..8_. _ These^.x.,d- ^ 
ir;-'Ci oociiiea to varritut pormit!i.ing, a'-liur.. -',<■.• 
test to remain simple » 

Preston and Botel {'<6) obtained a si gr-j i loair- coc - 
r..-'-.t.ion of /t* 3 vhen rate and comprehoncior. r:corc3^ on 
the lova Dileat B.^i'dioii Tes^ obtain-: c uaaor .no^^ 
st-.ana-ar-d tiilSd coi.diticns, Vi^tiout ti:;:i i^n.tu, j-^ - ■■- 
c-.irai-iflcant correlation of .2C van fo^and, .caa--:, -a^..^ 
to conclude that under urttii^^ed conditioos fate ai.o ^-o-. 
prehension are relatively .independent of ---J 
■ When mi vocabulary test scores ootamed ^or.dcr t 
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and untimod conditions voro compared, a correlation 
of .66 was found; but they considered this relation* 
ship too low for predictive purposes and regarded 
the timed test ac practically a different test from 
the untiiiied ono. 

Several reported programs used the Harvard Bead- 
^8 Tests. ThoGo tests were considered more diffic- 
ult in the Purdue Program (13) than the IQRT; but a 
greater percent of increase in speed was indicated 
with the Hgrv^^d Beading Tests than with the DRT. 
However, use of the Harvai-d Beading Tests in the 
Air Command and Staff School reading program gave 
indice^iions of smaller rate gains than had been 
indicated for most officers with previously admin- 
istered tests which involved less difficult mater- 
itls (22). 

Three reading tests were included among the tests 
to which Forbes (19) applied five different reada- 
bility formulas. The average grade placement levels 
obtained with the five formulas were middle -eleventh 
grade for the Cooperative English Examination , Test 
C2, and the Minnesota Speed of Beadin/s; Test and mid- 
dle-tenth-grade for the C2, and high-ninth-grade for 
the SRA Test. The grade placement estimates obtain- 
ed with the other five formulae yielded ranges of 
five to seven grade levels for each test. 

Sfaiith and Tate (k2) used the Smith-Moler Test of 
Beading Efficiency as one of the measures of improve- 
ment used in their reading progrejoi. The test meas- 
ures reading rate and comprehension on selections of 
three levels of difficulty (seventh grade, college 
fjreshmen^ and college graduate levels). It has not 
yet been published. Nichols and Keller {3k) re- 
ported the development of the Lis tenia e: Efficiency 
Test which was used to measure improvement in lis- 
toning skills attained in comunication coui^soSo 
Comparison of trained end untrained groups pro- 
vided evidence that listening skills were readily 
amenable to training. They also used one form of 
the Purdue Placemen t Test in Ea^lioh, Part V, in 
the regular manner as a rer.dlng^'teat iuad emoblior 
form as a listening tost by leaving oxamlnorn road 
selections and items* All road^ng-lletoning cor- 
relations were sigtiif icant, the highest being in 
the reading-omphasis section. The groatoot moan 
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difference, a significant one, was found in the listen- 
ing emphasis section. 

Carillo and Sheldon (9) have suggested a tentativo 
design for a test which provides for a natural reading 
situation and which measures the flexibility of approach 
to different reading situations. 

Hall (21) found that over half of a group of students 
tested with the Nelson Silent Heading Teat shoved an in- 
crease in scores when baclzground music was used. The 
major source of increase was in accuracy, and students 
of belov average intelligence and achievement benefit- ' 
ted the most. General student reaction to background 
music was favorable. 

Readability has continued to receive considerable 
attention. Klare (27) concluded, as the result of an 
extensive evaluation of five readability formulas, that 
the Gray-Leary, Flesch, and Dale-Schall formulas meas- 
ured much the same aspects of readability, with diff- 
erences between the three being slight. He attrib- 
uted differences in ratings to differences between tests 
on which the formulas were based and to particular lim- 
itations of the formulas themselves rather than to diff- 
iculty of materials measured or sampling errors. The 
meaning of grade ratings for adult materials was q^ues- 
tioned. 

The five different formulas Forbes (19) applied to 
twenty-seven selected tests comonly used for counsel- 
ing purposes were found to be correlated significantly, 
(the rank-order correlations among the Dale-Schall, 
Flesch, and Lorge being the highest, those involving 
the LeiN^renz and Yoakam being among the lowest); but 
definite differences in results for the various tests 
by the. five formulas were noted (as much as 9*1 grades 
between ratings determined for a single tost by two 
formulas) . Forbes presented a simplified formula 
vhich bases vocabulary difficulty on weights assign- 
ed to words in the Thorndike Junior Century Dictionary 

rev. ed. ) and vhich requires only half an hour 
to apply to a test. 

Quantitative results obtained by Russel and Fea (33) 
in their analysis of six formulas suggested that tho 
Dale-Schall, Flesch, and Lorge formulas were- about equal- 
ly good measuroo of difficulty of children's books, in 
view of the ratings given twelve selected books by 63 
librarians. Correlations based on the limited samples 
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suggested^ however, that the Flesch formula did not 
usually give books the same comparative rating as th 
other two and that the Vinnetka formula rated them 
much as did the Dale-Schall, only at a level two 
grades higher. 

Svanson and Fox {h6) , studying the effect of 
"easier and harder" versions of twelve articles 
printed in a comptixiy newspaper, found no signific- 
ant differences in retention; however, they did fin^ 
significant differences in comprehension. Results 
obtained suggested motivational factors inherent in 
content might be the most crucial factor where indlv 
iduals select what they want to read and leern; liut 
where individuals are required to read £?nd study, as 
in classroom and training situations. 

Maloney (29) found the directions and items in 
File's How Supervise ?, a test of supervisory quality, 
to be at the difficult level (Flesch formula). He 
concluded that the test could be read only with diff. 
iculty by the average foreman and therefore, was of 
doubtful validity as a measure of supervisory abili- 
ty for lower level personnel. 

Witherington (52) , applying the Dale-Schall for- 
mula to eight recently published educational psycho- 
logy textbooks, found them to range from tenth to 
tvelftli grade level in dif^ficulty and concluded that 
all were appropriate, in view of readability, for 
the types of classes for which intended. Allen (2) 
found that oral commentaries of factual instruct- 
ional films written one grade level below the pre- 
sent grade placement of sixth gi-ade pupils result- 
ed in slgnificaiitly greater Teaming than did com-" 
mentaries written one grade level above. The 
Flesch, Dale-Gchall, and Lorge formulas were about 
equal in predicting comparative readability of com- 
mentaries; but the Lorge consistently predicted a- 
bout two grades lower than the Flesch and the Dale- 
Schall varied in its prediction. 

England, Thomas ^ and Paterson (16) reported a 
study of reliability of the original Flesch formula 
and the simplified Flesch formula whixh had been pro 
posed earlier by Farr, Jenkins, and Paterson (I7) and 
had been criticized by Klare (26) and Flesch (18) . 

heading ease scores computed by 1I+ relatively 
inexperienced analysts and an experienced analyst 
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'yielded results which confirmed earlier reliability stud- 
ies and showed that both the original and simplified 
yiosch reading ease formulas were highly rt. liable, Dunn- 
ette and Maloney (15) found that the simplified formula 
could be applied by naive subjects with a greater degree 
.of accuracy and in less time. They concluded, therefore, 
that it was truly a simplified formula operationally. 

A number of studies were concerned with various 
reading abilities and characteristics, Krise (23) in- 
vestigated the relations between reversal tendencies 
end each of a number of factors which have been posited 
as causal factors. A highly significant correlation 
(1 percent level) was rfound for space relations ability, 
lending support to the theory that difficulties in 
space relations, or confusions in f igure-and-gro^ond 
relations, give rise to reversals in reading. In a 
study by Triggs (50), ability to divide words into 
syllables shov^ed some growth from Grade 6 through the 
college freshman level, but Triggs found very little 
growth evident on ability to hear and match sounds 
from Grades 6 tlirough 13* Schubert (^O) has 26 Los 
Angeles State College retarded readers take tvo forinfj 
of the vocabulary test of the Calif ornU^ ^e'ciin.z Tocrt 
to measure reading and heering vocebularyo One form 
was given as a reading test, tlie other as a hearing 
test. She found no significant differences betveen 
the tvo mecn scores, 

Menon tmd Patol (3I) found thcit test results in- 
dicated Blow reading rates for TO tec-chers In training 
at a secondary teachers college, i- slight negative 
correlation betveen rate and ccjiprehenslon was roi>ind 
for the gi^oupi but it vas reported that good rocdoro 
were never slow and fast readers vere never poor. ■ ■ 
Thirty college students in a study reportud by Perry 
(35) were found to read Arabic nuraerals significantly 
faster and with signif icj-intly greater accmn*cy then 
they read Roman numerals. Tinker (^4-7) found Iho in- 
fluence of small type, vibrations, and use of italics 
to be ciuiiulative and to produce relatively large drop 
in opaed of perception. 

Using a questionnaire approved, Scrmbert (39) ^at- 
tempted to ascertain factors vlilch might di ff orentiato 
poor college readers from good oiieo. Fifty retarded 
readers and 50 unselocted cases of the same sex and 
grade status vere s^aapled. Poor study habits vere 
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Indicated for the retarded readers. Items vhich seem 
ed contingent upon emotional factors (such as norvouQ 
ness in class discussion, oral reading, and taking 
examinations) were experienced more often by them 
also. The investigation revealed, however, the 
possibility that apparent causes of reading retard- 
ation might be results of the condition, A group 
of Northwestern University upperclass students part- 
icipating In the reading Improvezjient program (53), 
vhile not seriously retarded according to test norms 
exhibited relative inflexibility in rate, lack of ' 
various critical comprehension abilities, and lack 
of ability to concentrate and to sustain effort upon 
difficult materials. Smith and Tate {k2) used 
Minnesot a Multiphasic Personality Inventory r esults 
in comparing the k students making the greatest and 
the h making the, least gain on the reading rate con- 
troller. The least gain group appeared to have more 
emotional distractious--greater anxiety, psychasthen- 
ic behavior, and tendencies toward paranoia; but 
the very few numbers of cases did jiot^ warrant any 
definite conclusions. 

Dowd (li^), studying the best and poorest ach- 
ievers among those in the highest decile of the 
ACE Psycholopiical Examination , found differences be- 
tween groups on reading: ability existed on a rolative- 
ly high level. Generally, students in both groups 
were in the upper half of the class on reading lev- 
el; but a large proportion of non-achievers fell 
Just above the meetn while most of the achievers 
fell In the highest range of scores. Dowd con- 
cluded that specific impingements of the college sit- 
uation were not responsible for under-achievement in 
high capacity students but that factors operating 
.to lower academic efficiency, had also operated 
to depress the sajne in the earlier school environ- 
ment. Bond (17), studying disparity botvcon capa- 
city end achievement among senior high school stu- 
dents, found high ability pupils indicating not onl^^ 
the tendency to spend a disproportionate amount of 
time on courses liked boat ao an important obstacle, 
but also poor study habjta Oovelopod in lower gi-adeo 
when succoas came eaajly. Carler and McG.1nni0(lo) , 
cor.iparing the 100 freahmon having tho hl^lioot point.- 
hour ratios and the 100 having tho lov/oat, predict- 
ed that ono apt to become a nupnrior student would 
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would have, emong other thingo, a reading test score 
In the upper quartile aiid would claim to have rec-d 
five books and six periodicals during her senior 
year in high school. One apt to become cn inferior 
student would heve, among other thi1:ig5^ a ranking in 
the lower third on reading test score und would claim 
to have read three books and five periodicals during 
his senior year. 

Only one reported investigation of the effects of 
a reading program upon academic achievement was found. 
Mouly (33) agreed with Eobinson (37), cited end dis- 
cussed in the review of research last year (6), that 
the final criterion for the success of a remedial read- 
ing program is the improvement of the academic grades. 
He compared honor-point ratios of 106 students who had 
successfully completed a course in remedial reading 
with the ratios of a control group of l6h students who 
had scored equally low on the initial test but who had 
not taken the course. He found significant differences 
favoring the reading group and concluded that Improve- 
ment in academic grades could result for those who took 
a reading course seriously. At the University of 
Florida, correlations between examination grades in 
a course based on efficient reeding and grades in 
other subjects have ranged from .^7 to .83 for over 
15 years, with every correlation except two heving 
been higher than .55 (51:v). While this is not en 
indication of the direct effect of the reeding pro- 
gram upon academic achievement, it was considered as 
indicative of the incroased chemces for success in 
academic work for one who irriproves his reeding ability. 
Witty .(5^) pointed out that perhaps Improvement In 
grades in a particular subject should be anticipated 
only when reading skills necessery for thet subject 
are_^ emphasi/.e^ the reading jprogra^ Kingston (25) 
made a similar suggestion with respect of increase in 
recreational reading. 

No study found reported involved any direct attempt 
to check porm/inency of gains; and only tvo reports 
gave stated recognition to the value of checking such 
(5j 22). Perhaps the studios ooncerned with effects 
of reading progi'ms upon acodemic echieveirent can be 
considered indicative of some degree of perr^^jnency of 
ga ' ns . 

It may be of interest to note that, as far as 



could be determined, only two of the reading pro.-^,^ 
diacusaed in this paper entailed voluiatarv partic^^ 
tlon (1.5:53). Staton and Maize (I.5), cona^de^ed Ji" 
Sta^ilorT'"^ Participants of the Mr Command L 
Staff School to be a highly motivated group, TecT.. 
although committment to the program waf vol^t^; 
once committed students were n?t permitted^o^f'. 
TtZ^^-' ' Northwestern University sJudenS''" 

ITS:' T '-^^'^ themselves of reading a^rv- 

ice because of low scores on two reading tests 
less than half chose to enroll for the work/ (5.) 
Comparxsons of 180 students comprising the lowest 
15 percent on a reading comprehension test, II4 
students who had followed the suggestion to take 

LIT, ^r''"^ ^2 stSfents who pa^ ci- 

pated an the reading cou.-se showed that the last 
two groups were quite similar to the first group 
in terms of average scenes and variability on the 
first reading test. This oi^ggested that puUin. 
the second test on a voluntary basis may have ^ 
resulted in eliBiinatiag max^y students w^o needed 
help greatly. , ^ithoug>. enrollment in the readin- 
program at the University of Miami was compuloor^ 
for students scoring below a certain point on a 

lltl fn number" who were sched- 

uled to take the coua-se failed to register for if 
aiid not all who took it completed it successfully' (:5 
It was suggested that difference in personality ^ha>^-' 
acteristics, if any, between those tLing the "re 
quired course and those who, although required to 

intentionally or unintentionally 
avoided doing so might be an important unknown 

suggested that this mlg)it be a 
.diaturblng factpr .in. .voluntary .prograins . 
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not s: -5^^'-^^.^- „ 

controlled study - nor or yL.\t . ^^^^'^ 

tauc with you about sonie of mv thlnV-Tr>r, r> . 

13 a result of observations made SlL v^^^wT It' 
reading program at the University and iZ ^ 
some of the. things I h,-p^Ls Le^LrJeei n^^eiS"' 
change m. time; some will be modlfied^d °Lf of . 

mutual coAceL ' ^ "^"^^'^ 

only With people In college and this Is a 
select group. My observations are m^de on this ^ou. 

S today 'Tdo'n't '"^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^S^" 

ing today. I do not mean specifically to Implv that 

other groups may not be slirilar - lust that T L ^ 

know other groups as veil. ^° """^ 

ve are'^J'/^i^ emotional problems In reading, 

that L^f . ^'"^ "^^'^^ annhlng unique- anything 
that goes in a category all by Itself. Firstly re.c^ 
Ing cannot be regarded as separate and aT,Zl r t 
behavior. In thp mno-^ ^ / 1 

■ a part of i7? """^^^^^ student, reading is as much 
^ part ox his life as aost anythin? el^P rr^ a ! 
learn, to recreate, to hill^lme L . f ' / f '^^ ^ 
someone elso, to vln re -'ec- 1^^^ compete, to please 
m fact, he reads for '^^^ ^""^"^ reality,- 

«. lot of other thia°3 '""J^^^ . . ^^-^^ reaaons he does 

^nany n.t^l^' J:^^^ - of his 
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And vhat is true of our other behavior is true of reed- 
ing. 

We express in our valk much about ourselves. Our 
eating habits say much about us - oiur sleeping habits, 
the vay ve vrite, the way we talk; the way ve read. 
This is our life - our own unique way of living; our 
needs, defenses, fears, aspirations can all make them- 
selves partly known in many of these everyday activities. 
All of these things we acquire to adjust to life. 

Let us examine a little more closely this particular 
act of reading — how intimately it is a part of our 
life — it is us; we read, it is not Just reading. 

Let us look at hov integrated rand everydayish read- 
ing is in our total lives. As a small child we see 
others read - our parents. This they can do and we 
cannot. What do they do with this achievement that we 
don't have? Share it with us^ indicate to us that read- 
ing is fun. Do they express annoyance when we went to 
be read to? Many of our feelings' -ir-^ut reading are 
acquired at this stage. ' 

Then when we begin school, ve axe subject to a whole 
variety of feelings about reading the feelings of 
parents about our reading, our teacher's feelings about 
it, and our classmates--naturally, we are feeling and 
reacting, changing and acquiring feelings about our 
reading too. 

Ve find in school that nearly every subject we 
study has to be read about. For those courses ve don't 
like, it is a task; for those ve do, it is a pleasure. 
By now books have assumed a subtle "have to" quality. 
Books are also, or may be, part of our concept of auth- 
ority — if the book says it, it's right; and as such, our 
total feelings of authority may cover our feelings to- 
ward books. 

Reading becomes a way of recreating, a vay of sat- 
isfying our curiousity; it can be, and frequently is, a 
sort of substitute fantasy life. Many pre-adolesccnts 
end early adolescents read avidly--they are vicai^iously 
eJrploring life through this medium. 

Then to college with all the multiplicity of read- 
ing requirements and experiences it holds. 

So you see, reading is Just another facet of our 
lives. And since it ie Just another aapoct of our 
lives, wo are learning about living and living in oiu^ 
experiences vith it. Mern^^ of the vorld's demands can 
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be mot only by reading; ve must read to paso our 
school courses, memorize a poem for an Englioh couree, 
study our Smday School lesson, study our biology if 
we want to be a doctor, study herd if wo vant to do 
as well as an older brother. Naturally, how wo feel 
about these demands can effect how we road* If we 
ai'e anjcious to please the world, we could become 
vociferous readers; if ve resent the demands wo may 
resent reading; if ve are afraid of the demands^ wje 
may be afraid of reading; if . w© rebel against these 
demands, ve may refuse to reado The way we f eel • 
about the requirements of our environment may be- 
come the way ve feel about readings In fact, ve ev- 
entually may think vo only feel this vay about read- 
ing and not about the deriands at allc 

Ve have learned that not only are many of the 
vorld's demands to be met through reading but that 
some of o^-ir demands can also be met through read- 
ing. Can ve gat approved by reading? Is erudition 
a moans of gaining social prestige? Can ve dominate 
through reading attainments? Can ve express our 
resentment by refusing to read? Can books serve 
as ready-made day drearis to satisfy our neods? 

So you see, through this form of behavior known 
as reading ve learn about the demands of our cul- 
ture, the folks vho people It, and about oiarselvoso 
Vhen we are reading, ve are reading* 

Nov, let us look at some of the attitudes that 
ve sometimes see acted out in reading — some of 
these feelings that may Interfere with reading 
efficiency, and some of the ways they may manifest 
themselves * 

There is the often-seen vord for word reader-- 
many times fears or anxieties are found to be back 
of his approach to the printed page a As you all 
know, the vord for vord reader vill soon tell you 
that he is afraid ho vill miss somethixxg— that is 
vhy he reads each vord. Vrhat is so awful about miss- 
ing something? Perhaps nothing^ if missing oomothing 
means only that to you--but if one error calls up all 
your fears of inadequacy^ then, one error is quite 
frighteningo Let mo give you an analog^'-: Suppose 
after you go to bed at nir2:ht you hear a floor board 
pop. Well, you can undtjr stiuid that it is Just a 
board popping as the house ccols off. However, 
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suppose you were reading a particularly exciting BinrdGr 
mystery before you turned out the light--then you hear 
the floor board pop» After Just reading the murder 
mystery, all of your fears about life, death, and agg- 
ression are apt to be a little closer to awarenoBo^ 
and the sound takes on meaniing in terms of these feel- 
ings and can give you quite a scareo Disproportionate 
to be sure — that is if you were Just reacting to the 
cooling house. But you were not, you were reacting 
to a lot of fears that had momentarily been stirred 
up* And that is the way some readers react to an err- 
or; they are not reactirig- Just to the error but to 
the threat the error carries with it--fears of total 
failure, inadequacy and helplessness • 

Another possible factor in word for word reading 
is preoccupation,, This is something all of us have 
experienced. We will be concerned about something, 
find it difficult to concentrate, and in an effort to 
force ourselves to attend to the reading matter we will 
literally read each word- Sometimes it happens that 
a person is very much involved with a problem — one 
which he may not be fully aware that he is constantly 
trying to solve. But as a result he has to force him- 
self to attend to each wordo * It is as though his 
attention span is only one word long*, 

Another possible reading difficulty that could re- 
suit from preoccupation could be the inability to attend 
to details in readings The person may complain that 
he can get the main idea but that he can't make himself 
get all the details. He may even argue that details 
are unnecessaryo Usually these people aro ctp^nding mor»t 

of their mental energy in the aulution or the repression 

of some emotional problems and have very little energy 
left with which to cope with details « / 

Then there are people who are afraid to try to / 
understand-«to try and to fail would mean to be a fail- 
ure o Better not to try and to continue believing that 
if he did try, he could get it. 

Sometimes helplessness is his bid for love, or for 
attention^ Only by needing help can. ho get attention, 
and thereby assurance of his wor^h. Or helplessness 
can be a way of dominating others. He has found that 
when he cajinot do for himself people stop what they 
are doing and try to help him. Let me cite a case in 
which a young man used his general inadequacy and his 
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inability to understand end retain what ha read as a 
means of getting reassurance and also as a means of 
retaliation. 

This young man came to the Bureau seeking assis- 
tance in his reading skills. , He seemed principally 
concerned about the fact that he was failing in his 

• courses. He manifested much concern over this and 
asserted his willingness £md eagerness to do any- 
thing that would help. On the reading tests we ad- 
ministered, he did not perform as well as most stu- 
dents do, and on an intelligence test he rated fairly 
low vhen compared to college people. He "began com- 
ing to the gi'oup meetings and instead of getting beV 
ter, he appeared to do worse. This upset him. quite 
a bit; he came often to talk to the people in the 
program about- it. It was then arranged for this boy 
to get lAdividual help with his reading, but no one 
over vas able to really get through to the young 
man. Ha ves so busy telling us how poorly he was 
doing"-how he didn't seem to be improving, Actu- 

-^lly-^_4ie--waa-4iocuJbAisy-4ji^ — 
to do much about them. Further conferences with hira 
revealed that his family had rather high expecta- 
tions of him, and when he failed to live up to 
these, his father began to berate him. This yoking 
man felt, and had felt for quite a vhilo, that he 
was a failijre and very much mis -understood ♦ The 
boy vas quite hurt by the father's attitude- How 
could he in turn hxart the father? By being Just 
what was causing the father so much concern — 
a failure. And so the young man was confronting 
the father with what he felt the father deserved. 

This is greatly oversimplified end many aspects 
of this case were omitted, but I wanted you to see 
one vay this boy was using poor comprehension 
skills. 

Well, I could go on for quite a time if I vere 
to try to list all of the attitudes that might play a 
part in determining hpw we read and hov; they might 
manifest themselvecr. It is particularly complex, 
too, since the same reading problem might mean some- 
thing entirely different to ench of two people man- 
ifesting it. 

Since reading can, and does, mean so much to each 
of the persons coming to our reading clinics, what 
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can wo do to help Insure that hlQ experlonco in tho pro- 
'grom might be a therapeutic one, without giving thoropy? 
Veil, essentially, I guoss. Just what most of us are al- 
ready trying to do. We try to provide a place where the 
miniiaum of pressure to do right, to pass, to succeed, la 
expected--vhere the optimum of reassurance, encourage- 
ment end understanding are extended to the student. --and 
to give the student a new and stimulatiag experience with 
reading. In many instances, a reading program serves on- 
ly to recondition a person---that la, to associate pleas- 
ure with reading rather than fear or discomfort. 
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INFORMAL 'mKPHODS OF APPRAISAL 
A, Eo Denton 
Texas A. and Mo College 



School reading progrania recently havo becomo 
broader end more flexible becaiise of variance in 
materials and purposes of reading and the objectives 
of Instruction. It is logical to assvune that these 
factors have influenced greatly the complexity of 
diagnosing reading ability. The development of stand- 
ar-dized measures has not been able to keep pace vith 
the need for appraising achievement in the broader 
aspects of reading instruction, (13) 

Carter and McGinnis (3) define reading disabil- 
ity as inability to leaa-n to read when taught by or- 
dinary classroom procedures^ This deficiency is 
observable in the student's whole environment and 
may affect his educational^ social, end emotional ad- 

^Jusianenirr' — No stadeuL Bhouidr-be-cl-ass ed ~as- a- c a s e - — 

of reading disability solely on evidence preoonted 
by reading-test scores » Such testing vould constitute 
only a fraction of the evaluetiono All factors in 
the case should be given considerationo Evaluation 
of reading includes not only the use of formal or 
standardized measures but also the use of informa-- 
tion gathered by informal methods which permit the 
teacher to adapt the testing ic the particular 
needs and abilities of the students^ 

What are seme cf the more conjrion inforiaal tech- 
niques of appraising reading ability"^ Moat authori- 
ties in the field of reading a^^^ee thctt teachers are 
able to estimate informally the student needs through 
(l) observation^ casual conv^iirsatlon.^ and analysis 
of their workj (2) case histories or records, and (3) 
informal tet^tSa Ths teacher^ by obcerv^ing the indiv- 
idual studoT^t in a classroom Bitu,ation, taikii/g with 
him> and studylnr^ his ^rritten examinations or compo- 
sitions is capiibla of discerning certain manifesta- 
tions of reading disability^ The teacher is able 
to find out considerable informatior. .:?boul his read- 
ing ability^ interests;, and need for reading. 
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When the student reodo orally, the teocher can iinm- 
edletely dstoct mispronunciation^ suhstltutionc, in- 
sertions, omissions, additions^ repeti tiov.s, and rover- 
eal' of letters, syllahlos, words^ aiod plir-asoo (8). It 
is posaitle to noto mcuiif ^stations cf emotional end 
person£:lity deviation, inability to do satiofactory 
academic work> rate of reading, and to secure a check 
of comprehension in tercja of summarieo or q.uo3tloni3 
over the material he hat? read» 

Diagnosis from ohservation tegins with the student *s 
appearance at the first conference end should continue 
throughout his cooree in remedial readingo Some clues 
which may aid the instructor in perceiving what is 
wrong with the student's reading process are presented 

hy Triggs (ll) t 

1) Articulation— ohservation of the ...student reading 
silently will show presence of lip movement in- 
dicating articulation of all or part of each 
word he reads, forcing undue attention to each 
vordo A compai^ison of oral and silent reading 
rates is also an aid to detection of articula- 
tion as well as tho student's reading hat its » 

2) Eye movements — usually a symptom, not a cause ^ 
of -.pcor-.re.adingo___They at^^e _t^^^ of 

diaahilities, faulty comprehension^ or limited 
vocahulary and arci test attaclced hy improving 
general reading skills • If a student's other 
reading disatllities are corrected, eye movs- 
ments will probably take care of themselves a 

3) Head movement--urLneceBsary head movement hinders 
accurate perception ar.i decreases rata of read- 
ing <. 

k) Use of mechanictil aids— the tendency to point 
with a finger or pencil is a good indication 
8omej:hing is wrong. 

5) Vork or study hahits-^aince study sl^ills and 
reading skills are cloi35ly related o It is some- 
times difficult to distir;gaieh hetveen them. 
Note how thoroughly the student seeras to concen- 
trate, hov veil he handles exei-cises, how much 
time he requires to co:aplote certain tasks, and 
how veil he follows directions c All these fac- 
tors are important in diagrrosis and remedial 
treatmer.tc Does the student do as little as 
possible, or is he a har>i worker? It is advls/'^- 
ble to correct poor study techniques before 
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attempting any typo of Remedial work. 
Case history is another method which is valuable 
in diagnosis of readia^ problems which eire so comp- 
lex that the students would be more able to £,e^in a 
realistic understanding of their problems and be 
more likely to assume responsibility for overcoming 
their disabilities if they were handled in individ- 
ual conferences. The way in which the student is 
referred to the reading clinic or to the reading 
specialist largely determines the success of ther- 
apy • Securing a history of the student's academic 
achievements, interests, and family background 
should be a part of the diagnostic- process, for" - 
it often aids in choosing the best remedial app- 
roach. Triggs (11) feels that a good case history 
should include: 

1) A measure of scholastic aptitude and perhaps 
results of intelligence tests. 

2) Past high school record--grades, subjects, and 
teachers, etc. --which would disclose physicjii 
illnesses, changes of school, absences, and 
the type of work he has done in courses re- 
quiring a great deal of reading. 

3) Special abilities and vocational interests, 
which may provide motivation to develop nec- 
essary reading skills for his chosen profes- 
sion. 

k) Health history, which may reveal important 
deviations in the areas of hearing, eyesight, 
and speech. 

5) Both objective end subjective estimates of 
personality, which at best can only indicate 
general areas of maladjustment and are unre- 
liable in the hands of untrained personnel. 

6) Educational and Socio-economic status of the 
family. 

7) Extra-curricular activities, which will en- 
able the clinician to select reading material 
of interest to the student and also aids in 
establishing rapport. 

Information of the above nature may be gathered 
from the student's curjiulativc record, conferences with 
the student, parents end. teachers of the student. It 
is vise to work out soiie procedure for recording the 
data. If there is no definite system and place for 
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recording the information, it may "become loot or dootroy- 
od end all the work will have been in vain. Compilation 
of the case history should continue throughout the 
remedial program. This information will also "be valu- 
able later as part of the student's permanent record or 
in research. . . ^ 

A third method of appraisal is by tests. The stand- 
ardized test has definite advantages in at least three 
areas: 1) determination of the range of reading ability 
In class groupings, 2) determination of the range of 
achievement in certain phases of reading, such as word 
recognition, comprehension, and vocabulary, 3) in 
measuring the amount of gain resulting from instruction. 
Such tests indicate little concerning -detailed reading 
abilities and should not be relied on as a complete 
guide for directing instruction, especially for indiv- 
idual students (5)o Traailer (lO) made a critical sur- 
rey of 28 silent reading tests which could bo used as 
diagnostic measureSo If a test yielded three or more 
eeparate scores, it was considered diagnostic in na- 
ture. Forty nine (^9) types of reading ability were 
tested with the 28 tests which he Judged fairly re- 
liable, valid instruments. He stated that the diag- 
nostician is more important than the test and that 
no^ one' t^t th^f oughT^ of " read- 

ing ability* 

How than will you attempt to diagnose these de- 
tailed reading abilities which cannot be measured 
by standaa^dized tests? Durrell (5) points out that 
the following areas can be satisfactorily measured 
by informal tests: 

1) Beading interest and attitude and the amount 
of voluntary outside reading. 

2) Word skills employed in silent reading. 

3) Study skills, detailed reading, skimming, asso- 
ciational skills, use of the dictionary, and 
parts of a book. 

k) Suitability as to the reading difficulty of the 

materials used in classroom instruction. 
The following reading skills are measured by in- 
formal or non-standardized tests: 

1) Word analysis 

2) Oral reading 

3) Oral recall (aided or unaided by questions) 

k) Written recall (aided or unaided by questions) 
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5) Speed of roaclin/-; 

6) Vocabulary 

S) Stiid^; Uid 11 or ia^y usage skills » 
Proper ui^ie of ir-rornal tests, ouprlemer. ted b- 
observation, vill yield for the competent teach-r 
infori?*ation of sufficjerjt diagnostic nature tc t- 
useful in meeting the individual needs. 

The resourceful teacher vho utilises all of v 
inform! techniques of appraisals-observations* J' 
histories or studies, and informal tests--vill'be 
doiae a gradt do.^;.l in meetiro^^^ and oyercorain^ th- 
needs of the student. 
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Tho following analysis is based won the kk au- 
tionnaires retiu-ned in the spring of 1953 to Os^ 
S. Causey. Texas Chrlstiax. U^^lv^fsity'^'^fW' 

Jiiaior colleges. 

I. In responae to tii« queatiori; Does yo'j^. u.^.t^- 
tion offer couTGea in re:tdins methods, rev^.d'- ' 
reading, clinical procc-dwoc ^aid/or oth?r t'--' 
-ar coiu'sss to prsp^:ro teachers to teacr -^^l 
lug m public school:;? 

Foux'teen Junior colleges responded ner-af^ve- 
ly and one only, Hovard Co'j;ity Ji^.ior Coilc^^e, 
listed courses In the teachlr.g of reading. " 

Tventr-seven senior oollegos indicated tl-c-' 
tney ofiered tvo or r.ore preparatory coiu-.^ves. 
Two senior colleges.. L.:.nor Tech a-nd the Unlvero.;.- 
Ox bo. TiioLias, CO not oXfer vork in th^i ai--c 
Due to the diYeraity of coia-so ofievir 
no aac-iapo v;.c:..:, ii^fio in tlds Initial tal] - to""' 
classlfy the coiurses as to objectives and scona. 
It v.-ao significant, ijcvever.- tl^at most ox' t"-..-'' 
com-aes are directed tov-crd eloiientary school 
teaching and only foi;jr scliools reported spocl.^- 
co-orses T;hlch deal vlth High School readiir- vor 
3e. harr,- institutions reg.orded their readiu^ 
courses as serving a dual .p-oi-pose, satlsfvln- 
Dotii nigh sc::ool and elementary school necds^ 

II. 1:1 response to the question; Is provision 
. made for the college students in thsso classes 
to identify caid study reading .probler;is bv ob- 
serving or teaching elementary or high sciiool 
boys or girls? 

T^venty-twc of the tventy-seven institutions 
offering courses in reading make provisions for 
their students to observe or to teach 
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•V elementary or high school children in the class- 

^ rooms. (It is not clear vhether this provision la in 
. addition to the normal practice teaching requirements). 
Five schools didn't report. 

Nineteen schools reported the use of a case 
/• method procedure, for training prospective teachera. 

Of the twelve colleges vhich operate reading 
la-boratories or clinics, eight of them provide 
some opportiaiity for prospective teachers to oo- 
serve and study elementary or high school children 
in these situations. 
III. As previously mentioned only twelve of the report inr 
four yeai* colleges operate reading laboratories or 
clinicc. Thus fifteen of the reporting senior inoti- 
tuticns do not fiunish this sorvicco None of the 
Junior colleges reported operating a clinic. 

It is interesting to note the diversity in 
renponsihle departfaents among colleges which do op- 
erate reading programs. These are tallied holov. 

No . of 

Dapartiaent Institutions 
(i.O Guidance Services 

(b) Department of Education 5 ' 

(c) Dep:.:rtment of Psychology 1 

(d) Department of English 1 
Those with dual responsibility 

Education and Psychology 

Departments 
Educational Psychology cmd 

English Departments 1 

Education and English , — i 

Total 12 

IV. Only fourteen in3titution3 report the use of 
tjt'-avlQrdized tests to discover tiie reading 
itios of prospectivo toachej-r.. T^.ro othor inr:;ti- 
tutions report that they U3e otcind.urdi'/.cd test;;, 
v-ith selected groups of students i.e. those who 
ora-oii in specific corrocs. Only tliree cchonlG 
rei^ort tlie use of teocher made tests. ....^^ 
Y. Eleven colleges offer a co-oi^se designed specifi- 
cally to improve the reading ability of thavr 
students. Five institutions grant credit i^rj^ 
six do not give credit for this course. 
VI. In response- to the question: Eas your institu- 

tion made a study to determine the amount of J-OZ- 



reading done by prospective students beyond 
textbook assignments? Three institutions ind- 
icated that they had done informal studies. 
These instituticms ore Texas Southmost Coll- 
ege^ East Texas Baptist College^ and Austin 
College o None had the results available. 
VII. Questions submit teds 

1. What methods can be used to improve the read- 
ing conrpetency of prospective teachers if 
clinics or special courses are not available, 

2. Can all departments of an institution in 
which prospective teachers enroll for courses 
be made aware of their responsibilities toward 
improving the reading ability of the students? 
If 3 0^ how? 

3. What percentage of prospective teachers take 
an active interest" in reading current events? 
Can this be improved?/ Ho^r? 

h. \Ihat steps are colleges taking to iiaprove the 
language handicaps of Spanish speaking stu- 
dents? How is teacher preparation being dir- 
ected toward this end? 

5. What is the place of the reading program in 
today's school? 

6. Should reading be taught as a part of a lan- 
guage arts course? 

7. What should be the role of television and 
other audio-vlsual techniques in teacher pre- 
paration, 

8o Should the teacher bBgin with a planned read- 
ing program or should she start with a know- 
ledge of her children? 

9* By what methods can one prevent readlag dif- 
ficulties? 

10. What is the place of phonetics in the read- 
ing progrtun. 

11. To what extent should the teacher of any sub- 
ject area bo equipped to teach the proper 
methods of reading that particular area? 

12. What specific preparation in reading does the 
elementary teacher need? 

13. How can we get more administrators to enroll 
in reading courses or workshops which relate 
reading? 

Ik. What kind of in-service training would be most 
beneficial to teachers of reading? 133 
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III. other topics in which interest vas expressed re- 
lated to the administration of reading programs 
or clinics for college students. Questions in 
this area included the cost of a program, vho 
should "be responsible for it, and should credit 
be offeredp 
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READING IMPROVEMENT IN INDUSTRY 
D. D. Hunt 
Humble Oil Co., Houston, Texas 



What Is this business of "speed reeding?" Much 
has heen vritten about it in recent years; many 
claims, sc2e almost fantastic, have been made for 
the results of relative short periods of trainingc 
Thqrare really not vmmindful of the ago-old appeal; 
"Be the life of the party — learn to play the piano 
in ten easy lessons." 

The "average executive" has been told very 
bluntly that he does not know how to read, that 
his reeding, generally, is equivalent to that of 
a seventh-grade schoolboy. Honeatly, this has been 
presented as "fact", substantiated by tests of more 
than a tho'osand executives. Theao men were tested 
either in special university clinics or by profes- 
sional reading consultants • 

They have been told that after only 15 to 20 hours 
of "reading training," they may expect to find their 
reading speed doubled and comprehension of vhat they 
read increased. Even the eeventh-gi^ade schoolboy 
vould go for a proposition like that I 

Preliminary Work 

Anything that holds the faintest ray of hope for 
making the job of the industrial manager a bit easier 
is generally worth a trials It may have been Just 
some such feeling as this that led some of cur exec- 
utives to aek the question: \^at is this business 
of speed reading? To get an anawr to that question^ 
a very careful but not too conclusive investigation 
was made cf what vas actually being done in readir»g 
training In this area. It v^is not too conclusive 
because at that time nowhere in the Southwest could 
we find vhere a reading course had been coudacted 
in industry. However, we reccmmonded to management 
that an ercj^erimental coui^se, in which they would 
serve as "guinea pigs," be conducted by a profess- 
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ioaal reading instructor. Management egroed end a 20- 
ho^ir couTGO was conducted on Company time in Uie general 
offices In Houston by Dr. Selma E. Herr of Tulane Univ- 
eroity. The results of this course were sufficiently 
encouraging to prompt managemeu/c. to approve the course 
on a continuing basis to be conducted by membera of 
the Training Division. 

Problems Peculiar to Industry 

The experimental course showed that some changes 
were necessary to adapt it to industrial needs. One 
of the biggest problems in conducting a reading im- 
provement coia^se in industry lies in tailoring it to 
fit the circumstances peculiar to industry. Thus far-, 
"students*^ have been from upper management levels. 
They are executives who,, for the most part, ere al- 
ready overloaded with responsibilities. Today's pro- 
blems always look bigger than tomorrow's; there 'is 
livtle time for anjrbhing but current activities.,- This 
mates it difficult for them to r.eet with any great de- 
gree of regularity or at specific times • Therefore, 
sustained attendance constitutes one problem. 

The duration of the course, the frequency and 
length of meetings are necessarily limited. The 
scope of the course must be given careful consideration. 
Even in small groups there is a wide divergence in 
such characteristics as age, formal education, back- 
ground, and experience* From a practical point of 
view, it is Impossible to spend much time on such 
essential elements of reading improvement as vocabu- 
lary development and concentration exercises* Most of 
the training in these pliases is incidental to other 
aspects of; the ccarse. This course was organized and 
presented with a consideration of these and other cir- 
cumstances. 

Organization of Course 

Each class is limitec^ to 12 members or ''students". 
They meet during regular work houi's at a frcv^uency of 
tvice each week for a period of 10 weeks. Each meet- 
iTig is 1^- hours in.lorjgth. The first meeting of each 
class is dovo-;ed entirely to a tost to determine the 
b'i>ginnirg reading rate and comprehension of each mom- 
tar. Diagnostic^ Survey Section Tests are used thi^oiigli- 
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out the course. The second meeting ia spent in orie- 
ation. An explanation ia given of Juat how the cou^'J:" 
will be conducted 0 Each piece of equipment used in' 
the course ia demonstrated and its purposes explrin 
ed. At this point, an explariation of the nech^-.ai-* " 
cal aspects of the reading proceaa is given the' cn^o- 
and tne premise Is established that ve proceed o- ' 
the basis of correcting certain mechanical faulcs 
. To supplement this explanation, a 10-mlnnte raotion 
picture film entitled "Speeding Your Eeadin;:^' La 
shown-. ■ 

Two Phases of the Course 

With the exception of tne 11th ne9tir.g, vh^Ci -^.-^v- 
the mid-way point of the course, an.;! the 20th, o-"'!- -- 
meeting, of eech cc-urae, a:;.l of t-he otners foil-.*- " 
Uib.^..i-.e patLer-^. tois., :.hoa, divides iho cours-- 
to two phases; four tceotixi-s for orientation .na 
testirg and lo m-etings for tne actual trainin:^. 3^. 
g-n,-.ii:.j vith the third ni.of..>r.:n;.T, tiie class is di 
into tvo soctioTi.s of six "st-udont.s" each,. 

Th« training is aljo alviasd into"' Lwo p:irto , j^rcu- 
uiid individual voric, Vhile one section Is giv.-- "f--" 
group trainirig, the ochc-r ia .-.a^/en i.^'dividual trai-- 
irg in another rooa. The- duri^uor. ..nch -ou-t -is 
'40 -ainut.es. Th:rrc- is a 10 i:a-.aii.e . oiW.c- broai' boiv,-e- 

-;lc.3?rcom., T.i. grr,up rr.^-iv.. ,,,,iivi.. minuted 
on r.acnistoscopLc e-.oiTCO von , 10 mi cut. or. vml-ter. 
pertjeptuil t-raiiMng e;^erc 18-ra . and ;;p:-;ut'7e 
ercioo on rsadlng fiLuc prolocttv 
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That naif c .cich vraiair^g period given to Indiv 
ldu:ai v/orfe incudes 2? n-u-cid of uractics 
on thv^ Beuding Auce^er^.uyr.. Practice ve-'dir^'in^i! - 
eriai, is taken rro;a th« I-iedders Dij^eat,, Cc-or-t 
and selected ncvois. During rAie laari^-nlFnitsM 
0. ecch of these periods, a r.^-atupg test fro;:i GRA 

3 giveo. These are tnl^;^ 
alternately, pc.ced by the fioadir^ Acoolerator /md 
unpaced. By the^e tests, daily progress of each 
individual is indicated, ProgresG is also det^r- 
minea and compared vith that oho^m by the re;. ding 
book tests, by other Diagnostic, Siu-voy Section 
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^tests given at the mid-way point of the course and at 
.the end. 

Eesults of the Course 
I ' 

In brief, our ''students" foimd at the end of a 30- 
^hour course, they read 86^ faster than they did at the 
^-beginning and, ab the saiae time, their comprehension of 
^vhat they read increased 17*^0 Five months after they 
had completed the course, they found --lat they retained 
.^djo of their gain in reading speed a:, .. 51«>f^ of their 
increase in conpreliansion. It will be interesting to 
see what this retention loots 111:3 one year after these 
people finished the course- 

The tc'ble on page 132 shows the individual -gro^jro^i} 
'■attained throu^rh the course and the retention of pro- 
gress five months afi.er completion for l3 of tlio 2u 
r-menfoers-- enrolled :.n tvo different classes sinco^the 
experimental coui^seo The other six members of thoo-i,- 
-groups vera linavailable for the retention tests, 

Now, if ve could define "reading", we mi£:ht bo 
able to tell whether this is good or bad, vr? wo..;lc 
at least be able to tell if the tssbs on speed i;nd 
comprehension have any validity witli respect to a 
person-s real ability to reud end comprehend.. B-.vtj 
at the present, we Irnow of no better means for deter--^ 
mining pror;Xcss so wo use thin xne:nn vs a y/^rdstic;): 
until seme better device is suc^gesled. Possibly the 
best Indication of success Is the unanimous feeJmg 
among "students*' that the course helped them a pr-eat. 
deal. 

We are particularly indebted to Dr, A. Jc Kiug^^cn 
of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College and bo 
Mtc Oscar S, Causey of Texas Christian University for 
their advice and coiuisel^ If this course may be con- 
sidered su'jcesBful, they certainly deserve much of 
the credit. We have drawn frool;^' from all thao we 
have observed and heard in the way of techniques /^nd 
practices, and have attempted to organise and apply 
thorn to tiie best advantage under the clrcvmistc^nces 
peculiar to the industryc 
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SOME FACTORS IN THE EEADIWa BACKGROUITD 
OF COLLEGE STUDEOTS 



Oscar S, Causey 
Texas Christian University 



Principals of representative high schools in one 
state were requested to furnish information that vas 
con9idered..5)y the writer to te of value in determining 
some of the significant factors in the reading back- 
ground of college students. Principals of high 
schools of various sizes, both rural and urban, were 
requested to cooperate. One hundred replies were re- 
ceived promptly. 

One request waa for comment upon the often re- 
peated statement, ^'Every higji school teacher should be 
a reading teacher". The following fifty comients are 
"i;yplcal"of "those -received. - 

1. Excellent statement. 

2. Not possible or practicable. 

3. Yes, this is true even with mathematics. 

U. It is a nice- idea but hardly true. The average 
teacher is not prepared to teach reading, 

5. True, but most teachers do not have the time for 
much supervised reading. 

6. In senior high school, no. Not practical. Just 
as well say that all should be a shop, music, or 
Spanish teacher. Perhaps all English teachers 
should. 

7. As true as can be, but we have few converts. How- 
ever, 'we need to get out feet on the ground and do 
the idb we should do before the high school gets 
them. 

8. Ideal, but will never be done. 

9. Yes, according to their training and ability, how- 
ever, specialists are needed in this field and a 
definite reading program established in speed and 
c ompr ehens i on. 

10. Too little, too late. 

11. Beading can be tauglit effectively only when it is 
taught in every class - not in Just a reading class. 

32. This is an important statement, but is somewhat 
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ieacJers!'"^''"' °^ ^"""^ °^ ^"^""'^S skills In 
13. Yes, except that the subject content, arecs in- 
explored and voluminous cultivation of thes- a^:!. 
ial subalvlslon3 of curriculma make concomif^r.?"'"" 
attention mandiitory, 

is ''^^•''^S Prograaa xmtil thla 

15. Every teacher is a reading teacher. She teaches 
^e child to set thougl.t from the printed pa^I 
Every teacner is concerned with vocabulaiv del' 
velopment of his particular ai-ea, ' 

lo. Every higli school teacher should oe intereatr-d 
in the general improvement of reading but a^ec- 

17 -riv ^';''f'^^'^S is necessary for remedial uork^ 

1(. The statement is true, but 30 far ve have failed 
to convince the teacher. 

18. A teacher would include reading with a multitude 
of other things.. 

^"'flif^V^^'^^"^; in sch ool 1... dependent, n pnn 
ability to read. Because of their inability 
to read students want the teacher to tell thou 
tno axiswers Learning tlirough reading is. more 
effective, therefore, teachers need to knov hov 
to zeach reading to facilitate better reading. 

20. I agree - this is not feasible because of the 
many difficulties involved in high school ciu^- 
riculura, abilities, etc. 

21. Anyone who teaches, teaches reading. 

22. Good reading habits and skills are certainly 
essential in the learning situation of every 
hlgli school pupil- therefore every teacher 
should take proper notice and give due consid- 
eration to the reading habit and skills of every 
pupil in every subject. 

23. Most high school teac]iers are carrying such a 
heavy load that Ihey are unable to have reading 
classes. Favor having reading classes and reX 
ing teacher giving student credit when he takea 
reading course. 

21+. Developing study skills suitable to each differ- 
ent subject, including various t^pes of reading 
itlrlV ^^"^ responsibility of every teacher? 
leaching remedial reading requires specialized 
training in methods teaching reading, 
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25o Every teacher should be able to give slow pupils 

some help in reading difficulty. 
26. This is true, hut it oversimplifies the problem., 
27o If a child can read, not Just call words, it will 

help the child in any subject they are taking, from 

mathematics to literature- 
280 We subscribe to this statements, 

29o This is important because of the different types of 
reading requirements in the various subject matter 
fields « 

3O0 By all means every teacher should know and practice 
the reading teclmiques pertinent to his or her sub- 
ject, Science teachers or mathematics teachers will 
have a different vocabulary, different organization 
of textbooks and different methods of reading. 

31. Very few are, seems that boo many feel that students 
Just learn reading. 

32. If students are not taught to read, they are going 
to make little progress in high school*. Surely, 
every teacher should stress reading. 

This "is probably true, but the other often repeated 

statement is equally true, "What. is everybody's 

business is nobody's business. 
3k. The statement speaks for itself. 
35.. A reading teacher is a specialist. Every teacher 

cannot teach reading. 

36. In a sense this is true, but as a general rule, the 
classes are set up so that attention to reading prob- 
lems in the classroom is almost impossible. Lack 

of materials keeps the average high school teacher 
from being much help. 

37. True, but every teacher cannot do the Job reserved 
for the specialist. 

38. Unless we have a coiarse that has for its primary 
objective the improvement of reading ability, every 
teacher must teach reading in their other classes. 

39. In opinion, the statement is true. Wc ere doing 
our best to make it a practicep 

hOo I believe the statement is true. 

hi. Our school does not have an established program for 

improvement of reading ability. 
k2. Could this not bo done by each teacher teaching 
vocabulary peculiar to their own subject as veil as 

choosing current material and other material to the 

subject* 1 J. 9 



h3. I heartily agree. Eapocially in high schools 
where special reading courses can or may not be 
included in curriculum. 

kh. True, but exceedingly difficult to secure, 

h^. This should be true. IN-ery teacher could have the 
opportunity if the proper training had been prov^ 
^tded for him or her. 

k6. Reading being of fundamental importance in all act- 
ivities; all teachers should be capable of assia-" 
ting the student; however, I believe that those 
teachers who should be especially trained are the 
English, speech, history, science - those whose 
courses demand extensive reading. 

hi. Every high school teacher is a reading teacher. 

k8. Under the present setup this seems to be true.* 
Yet, with adequate reading programs in the grades, 
it should not be necessary to such en extent. 

49. Not unless he is prepared; not a hit or miss 
attempt at teaching reading. 

50. There is a definite need for reading improvement 
in the high schools. 



The principals were also asked to indicate the 
title or position of the person in charge of reading 
in their respective schools. The summary of the re- 
plies, arranged in descending order of frequency, is 
as follows: English teacher, reading teacher, coun- 
selor, director of reading program, principal, class- 
room teacher, director of cui^riculurn, language -arts' 
teacher, reading consultant, supervisor of reading, 
department chairman, director of clinic, school su- 
pervisor. 

Fourteen of the schools reporting stated that 
high school credit was given for courses in which the 
major emphasis in the courses vas placed upon improve- 
ment of reading ability. Seventy two percent of the 
principals reported that they have difficulty in 
finding teachers veil qualified to teach reading in 
the high school. 
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COUHSEUNG IN RELATION TO THE READING PR0GRAI4 



Tandy W. McElvee 
Louisiana State University 



The remarks that I vi 11 make relative to coimsel- 
Ing and the reading program are based priJuai'lly on the 
reading program as it is organized at Louisiana State 
University. The reading prograra at Louisiana State 
ITniversity is quite similar in many respects to those 
In other ins ti tut ions; yet in somo respects it is 
different. For that reason I would like to take a 
few minutes to describe "briefly txie reading program 
at Louisiana S-^'.ate University. 

The Remedial Reading classes meet one hour a day, 
two days each week for a period of twelve weeks. The 
course is non-credit. 

Students who score below a scaled score of k9 on 
the Cooperative Reading Test, Eiglier Levol^ are en- 
couraged to enroll in the reading course. Approxima- 
tely one-third of the students score below that point. 
It is not compulsory for students scoring below a 
scaled score of k9 to enroll in the course^ but, if 
a student enrollsj he is expected to complete the 
course. Any student who wishes to enroll in the 
course may do so regardless of his score. 

The program is based on group, instruction rather 
than individual instruction. Materials used in the 
reading classes are: Study T>-pe of Reading Exercises , 
Collep,e Level , by Ruth Strang; Thirty Daya to a More 
Foverful Vocabulary by Fimk and Lewis; Reader's Di^rest 
and Purposeful Readin.c; in Collep.e by McCallister. The 
Tachistoscope and reading films are used in the class. 
Reading Rate Accelerators are available for use by the 
students outside of the classes. 

I hope that the preceding comments, brief as thoy 
are, will help you to understand the remarks that are 
to follow. 

The counseling relative to the reading program at 
Louisiana State University may be divided into two 
'bro£.d areas; first, the counsellrig with students prior 
to their enrollment In the reading course, and socond, 
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that counoelln^;; which io done in connection with the 
reading coiatso. 

The coiuasolliiig tliat is done prior to onrolltnont 
in the reading course is done by l\. mrnihor of people 
and has as its main piu'poee tlie acquainting of stu- 
dents with the service tliut is available to them. 
The service is in the form of the reading course which 
is designed to help students improve tlieir reading 
ability and consequently- do better college work. It 
may seem a bit odd that one would have to "sell" read- 
ing improvement to a person who is a poor reader, but 
in a program such as ours where there is no credit 
to be earned from taking the course, it sometimes 
takes quite a bit of salesmanship to get across to 
the students the fact that on improved reading a- 
bility will pay dividends in all classes taken. 

The first counseling that is done relative to 
the reading program is by members of the faculty. 
Each new freshman is assigned to a faculty counselor 
whom he sees prior to registrationo The faculty 
counselor discusses with the student the value of 
a good reading a.bility and encourages the student 
to take advantage of the opportunity to enroll in 
the reading class if his reading ability is below 
average • 

When the student presents himself for registra- 
tion he again talks with a faculty member who assists 
him in registering. This faculty member is not nec- 
essarily his faculty coun.selor. The faculty meiiiber 
has available en alphabetic roster of all new fresh- 
men. Data relative to the student's performance on 
the English, Chemistry, and Mathematics placement 
tests, his rank in his high school graduating class, 
and whether or not he scored below a scaled score of 
h9 on the reading test ere on this roster » The 
faculty member urges each student who scored below 
a scaled score of ^9 to enroll in the reading course. 

After the student, who scorecl below a scaled 
score of h9, has completed registration for his ac- 
ademic co-iraes, ho meets a repreaentativo of the 
Eeading Department. He has filroody been acquainted 
with tljo reading p*i:-ogrcU;i by the two provioua confer- 
ences with ftcult^ mc2:.'T;ers jcid at this time the re- 
prc&ontative of the Ke/iiding DepLrlmont dincuoties with 
him the orgu:iizc tion of tlie I'cadlng classes aiid 
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encourageo him to enroll in one of the clar:;GeQ. Be- 
tween fifty find sixty per cent of the etudonta scoring 
"below £L scaled score of h9 enroll in one of the reading 
classes e 

A check is mide of the acadenic record of all stu- 
dents who were invited to enroll in the reeding classoc, 
"but did not do so and all of these students ere contacted 
again at the time they register for the second semester. 
The representative of the Beading Department egain dis- 
cusses with these students the value of a good reading 
a"billty and suggests that they co^ald improve their acad- 
emic work by improving their reading aoilitya A major- 
ity of these students who did not emboli in reading dur- 
ing their semester do enroll in one of the reading class- 
es tlieir second semester in school. 

The previous comments may eppeer to have little rela- 
tionship to counseling; but in a program organized on 
the basis as that at Louisiana State University the 
counselling done relative to the enrollment of students 
in the reading program is very necessary If an appreci- 
able number of the students are to be served by the 
reading program since there is no academic credit, per 
se , to be earned by taking the reading course. 

The second phase of counseling in relation to the 
reading program takes place after the students are en- 
rolled in a reading class. 

CoimselinfT in relation to visual difficulties. 
Students enrolled in the reading class are given the 
Keystone Yisual Survey Tests, The results of the tests 
are discussed with the students end any student whose 
teats results Indicated a possible visual handicap is 
encouraged to visit his doctor or optometrist. ^ It is 
suggested to all students that they should visit their 
doctor or optometrist If they experience eye strain as 
a result of readings 

Another phase of the counseling of students enrol- 
led in the reading program is necess£>ry because of the 
organizatio?! of our reading progi^an. This is the coiui- 
seling which is done relative to class ottendance end 
dropping of the courso^ Possibly^ the need for this 
counseling is brouglit about because ve have failed to 
mefet the needs of the stuclents* However; most stu- 
dents feel that tho course vi:il do them soine good. "I 
Just don't have the tJme for it. and besides that, I 
don*t get credit for the coirrse'' is the usual answer ve 
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set when we ask the student why he wishes to drop tha 
course. In a few Instances we have found that the * 
student is carrying a heavy academic load. In which 
case It Is sussested that he would profit by droppim? 
one of his regular academic courses and continue In 
the reading course. We made a comparison of the ac- 
ademic records of students who did noo take the read- 
ing course. Tbla study was made In terms of paired 
students. Students enrollingthe course were paired 
VI th students who did not take the coui-se (on the 
basis of general academic ability end reading ebili- 
tyj . When the results of this study are discussed 
with students wishing to drop the course the students 
usually volunteer to remain in the coitrse and usuallv 
work harder at Improving their reading ability. 

The third end most important phsse of counsolinfr 
students enrolled in the reading co-arse 1b that couS- 
eeling which is done with the students relative to 
their individual reading problems. Even though the 
course is organized primarily on the basis of group 
Instruction, each instructor has a conference with 
each of his students. During this conference the 
student's individual reading problems are discussed 
and the Instructor helps the student work out a 
program of work to be carried on outside the read- 
JJig classes. This program of work is designed to 
assist the student in improving the baajc reading 
skills in which he is most deficient. Tlie students 
are encoio-aged to come in and discuss their prob- 
lems relative to reading end study. 

The remarks I have made relative to counseling 
and the reading prograia may be somewhat different 
from the counseling which each of you },as been do- 
ing in your reading progi-am. I think all of us 
have to org£aai2e our programs to fit the pai-ticular 
situation at our institution. In that the primary 
purpose of the reading pro^i-am at Louisiana State 
University is to assist students to dcnelop a read- 
ing ability adequate to do saccesaful college work 
our first problem is to motivate the students to the 
point where they will avail themselves of the oppo: - 
tunitios to improve their reading ubility. Our sec- 
ond problem .Is to assist the students, who aro desi--- 
our of improving their reading, ability, to develop nn 
adequate reading eklll. Our consoling io done to solve 
these problems. 
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COUWSELUJO AIID THE BEADING PROGEAM 
Albert J, Kingston 
Texas A. and M. College 



Any Institution of higher learning vhlch includes 
in ito offerings some sort of remedial or developmental 
reading program is, in my opinion, demonstrating Its 
acceptance of that educational philosophy commonly cal- 
led "the student personnel point of view," One of 
the tenets of the student personnel philosophy is the 
belief that any institution should be concerned with 
the development of t}ie "whole student" or his total 
personality rather than merely concerning itself with 
his intellectual or academic growth. The philosophy 
also includes the belief that all sti;dents cannot be 
expected to adjust to college situe.tions as rapidly 
and readily as others. Believing these things , such 
institutions are preparec! not only to modify their 
progreirjs so as to assist students, but also are pre- 
pared to assist some students to make necessary per- 
sonal and individual adjustments. Thus, adjustment 
may result from modifications within the college pro- 
gram or vithin the student. Counseling may be said 
to represent one of the main methods tlirough which 
changes are effected by the student. The development 
of insiglit into one's difficulties; the achievement 
of clearer and more feasible educational end voc^ational 
goals, the learning of more adequate social skills, 
end other gains too numerous to mention may all be 
products of the counseling process. On the other hend, 
a college reading program may be said to demonstrate 
a college's viUingness to modify Its cuiriculum to 
meet the needs of stiidenl.5i. In one sense then, both 
coiansellng serviceH and reading services may be said 
to have common goals and objectives - aiding the r^tu- 
dent to adjust to the college community. Does it not 
foUov, that these services should be coordinated? 

Kost educators believe that reading is one of the 
most essential academic skills which a student needs 
if he is to adjust successfully to college life. In- 
adequate reading skills may result in a student en- 



counterlas acaaemlc failure or mailng slower achoT^a- 
■tlc progress than might otherwise oe iinticipnted 
A student in this situation often develops feel ir pa 
of insecurity and anxiety^ His anxiety sometimea 
further prevents him from concentratins on his stud- 
ies and he fails to progress as well as he other-v;iGe 
might. This condition results in complications as 
it further increases his anxieties , A cycncal vat 
tern or "vicious circle" results. In such cases' tvo 
different approaches have teen demonstrated success- 
fully. . Counseling which relieves the student's 
anxieties and reduces his tensions often results in 
enabling him to operate more effectively in loarn-ijx- 
situations. Sometimes his reading skills appear to" 
improve spontaneously. Another approach is to con- 
centrate upon tlie devolopment of improved readin- 
skills. In such situations the student's anxieties 
may be relieved as he discovers he can more ade(iuat&- 
ly meet academic demands. Profitable results have 
been obtained tlirough both methods. If this is 
true then, it would seem reasonable that a coordin- 
ated approach might bo best in such cases and that 
the most efficacious results can be obtained when 
both counselinc; and reading services are employed 
and- coordinated. We might ask ourselves if we 
are securing the maximum use of our couseling ser- 
vices for such purposes. 

Another intimate relationship between the read- 
ing program and the co-onseling service should be em- 
phasized. Each service is in an unusual position 
to dircover students who need the specialized aas^o- 
tance provided by the other. Counselors ani readin- 
specialists . :.ould be alert at all times to the ad-"" 
visability of referring students. Only when this 
procediure is followed can effective assistance be 
given to some student::. In' many colle/.;es zsia xmiv . 
ersltiss the reading program is administorod bv a 
non-psychologically or non-clinically oric-ntod\le- 
partment. In such inntitutlons the tosting and 
counseling service must be utilized to assint in the 
program. Valuable diaijnoctic information can bc- 
furnlGhed by psychological testing and all oi" us will 
agree that we can more readily aaaict a student when 
we possess accarate information about hio interocts, 
motives, intelligence, and other chai-actcsri sties 
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Without complete testing it is sometimes impossi'ble to 
determine vhich factors are causal and which are second- 
ary or even symptomatic to the reading disability. 

It is my opinion that the college reading program is 
so closely related to the counsoliiig services in goals, 
objectives; and methods that only when close coordina- 
tion is maintained can success be achieved^ 
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READING PROGRAMS FOP ABICLTS 
A* J, Pellettieai 
Univeraity of Housto,* 



This presenta^ - i is intended to supply some ans- 
wers to questions . Lsed at last year's reading con- 
ference. It appeared at that time that answers verfiJ. 
needed to such questions as, ''How long t3hould adult 
programs continue?" and "How long should each session 
last?" There were also questions hinging upon tests 
used in the measuring of the rate of reading and 
comprehension. The author will not be able to supp- 
ly the pictorial presentation and will tlierefore con- 
fine himself to enumerating some of the main ideas. 
!• One study made by the irritor showed that grad- 

pe:t^ 

iod of time while other unselected groups of adults 
receiving training made rather significant gains in 
similar tests. Both the Iowa Silent Reading and the 
Otis Test of Intelligence were administered to both 
groups. The graduate group received no improvement 
of reading instruction. Conclusion: It appears that 
reading among adiolts can become static. It also a- 
ppears that adults can increase somewhat significant- 
ly in effect ive reading perf orm^ince. 

2. A second study conducted by the author dealt 
with senior high students. This group was made up cf 
an average distribution of high school seniors ex- 
cept for a number which seemed to excel other seniors 
in the school. A class in the improvement of 
reading conducted. After twelve weeks/ the last 
session uuod for testily, profiles were made of the 
two students showing the slowest rate of improvement 
and the two students showing the fastest rate of im- 
provement. Conclusion: The character of improvement 
of all four of the students seems to be consistently 
positive • A gradual growth for the slower and a 
rapid growth for the faster students. There is an 
indication that training in reading' improvement is 
desirable for hlgli scliool students. 

3. An appraisal of profiles of standardized 
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j:eading tests would show vide discrepuncieo even among 
good readero. Adult o who Gcoro above the norms in ad- 
vanced tests on the high school end collego level, 
would mdko low scores on such things as directed read- 
ing; location of in formal t ion, and the selection of key 
wards. Theso low sub- test scores probably reflect 
occupational practices. People employed in research 
laboratories nay have little or no need for skill in 
Indoxii.i^.. 

k* Testing for comprehension poses on unsolved 
problem. The writer has administered comprehension 
test nueations to students vho had not read assign- 
ment. These students have obtained rather h- scores. 
Th:r) questions as to whether reading is nocesc - for 
comprehension are to be debated mdor such cc. . 1 .loarj. 

An analysis of a so called three part cc::;£)rcr.onsion 
test, (a) reading for detail (b) readir. ■ f-r ^-oritral 
thought (c) reading for inferences, re-. ^ <it one's 
ability to correctly answer five or moro r • oas out 
01" seven docs not mean that he will answer JOi^ectly 
the questions dealing with central thought. Further- 
more, the ability to correctly infer does not mean that 
the person will answer correctly the central thought 
or be successful in detailed questions. 

5* The use of pacers and flash devices^ when con- 
tained within the limits for whlc:i they were devised > 
proves to be beneficial. Data for our adult group in- 
dicate that progress made in free reading, under pacing 
conditions and \rith, tachlstoscoplc material cairried en 
concurrently^ is related. This is not intended to mean 
that there Is transfer of training. 

6. Multiple sessions per week over a period of tln^ee 
months ^eem to yield better rosiilts than short sessions 
or classes which are conducted on a one hour, . one time 
a week "basis » 

Adult courses which meet two hours on a ono time a 
week basis seem to yield better results than classes 
which meet for only one hour. 

Courses -v^hich provide fo>' theory and laboratory 
sessions seem to bo preferred by adults more thon class- 
es conducted on a pracMce basis only. Among compara- 
ble adult S; those who attend more frequently and reg- 
ularly malce the greater gaino. 

Rechocks show that gains made are retained wlicn the 
individual continues to apply the now skills acquired 
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during training* Frequently over-looked is the fact 
that short classes do not lead to lasting and perm- 
anent gains o 

I would like to suggest to professional irxembers 
of the conference that these adult courses be more 
appropriately labeled as Reading Efficiency or Bead- 
ing Tjaprovomont courses. May I also suggest that 
we emphasir.e meaning^ not speed* Speed is fairly 
readily obtained as a by'-product in a course of 
reading improvoinento 



Tho very remarkable succeris of colleg'^s and 
iiniversl '^ies during the last six or eight years 
with reading programs designed for improving read- 
ing-^ibiirM-t^^ <>f-~tii^i-r-Q-tud^ led to frequent 

inquiries about similar programs for adults <. 

For the purpose of determining the extent of 
adult reading improvement programs offered by c 'li- 
eges and universities the chaiimian of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Southwest Heading Conference 
sent recently an inquiry to all the state univer- 
sities in the country and to one of the larger 
private institutions in each state. T\s^enty eight 
replies were received from state universities and 
twenty three from privately controlled institutions* 

The questions submitted and the suiTmiary of the 
date received are given below. 

COURSES FOR H^PROTOJG REAjDIIIG ABILITY OF ALULTG 

lo Do you offer a course that has as itc; ch.1of 

purpose ii.aprovement of reading ability of adults 
other than those enrolled as regular day otudents 
in youi' instit'ition? 
Yes, 23. No, '^3o 

2^ Which department or ccliool in your institution 
offers the course'? . 

Psycholog^-^ 3o Education; 8. English, 3^ OLheP; 
12. (Other" includes student personnel^ exten-* 
sion^ testing services, adult education, guidance^ 
speech arid general education. 
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fc if you are not glTlns such a oourae, are you plrnmiiis 
I a course? 

Yes, 60 No, li^o 
fk LeMth of course in veeks? 

^ 1^^2, 8 weeks, 1, 9 weeks, 1. 10 weeks 10. 
i^. IlTeS;, 1. 12 week, 5- 15 weeks, 1., lb weeks, 

1. IT weeks, 1. l8 weeks, lo 
^5. Class hours of attendance req[uired7 

' The range io from 10 to 6k o 
l6o Number of meetings per week? 
i;^ Range 1 to 5* « 
! 7. Are credit hours given for the course? 

Yes, 9. 
8o How much credit? 

Seven institutions give credit. Credit varies from 

1 to 3 semester hours. Af'Ar.A'? 
- 9 If no credit is allowed, how is the co-arse classified? 

Service coui-see, 9. Extension, 10. Others, 
hoo Number of students enrolled in the course this 

I ^SSe-"Lllest enrollr^nt, Ik. Lareest enrolj^ont, 

500 Total in all insUtutinns reportins; 
■' ll. Is the course offered away tYom the c^pus? 

Yes, lOo No, IT. ^ ^ ^ o 

12. Names of workbooks used by the students? 

Increasing Reading Efficiency, ^.^J^f ' 

Study Type of Reading Exercises, by Ruth btran^. 
Better Reading Books, by Elizabeth Simpson. How 
to Read Better and Faster, by NormeJi Lewis. Effec- 
tive Stud,-, by Robineon. A Manual 
Exercises for Freshmen, by Pressey. A College Read 
ing Workbook, by Sheldon and Ceo-rillo. Efficient 
' ' Reading, -by Brown. 

13, Reading instruments used? ^ iq 

xjj. x\c u. c:^ Tmmq 17 Tachistoscopes , lo. 

Reading v.pacers, ^3' iJliJUS, J-f- K-^i'-^" ^ r 

Others , 3 ' 
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WOED ATTACK ATJD VOCABULARY DEVELOPIOTT 
Mrs. Hazel Horn Carroll (Mrs. Timothy) 
Southern Methodist University 



Word attack will te emphasized in this discussion 
with vocabulary development as a by-product. To put 
it in a popular streamlined title-^Word Attack Goeo 
to College. 

After all, our vocabularies do enlarge as ve 
sharpen our vord attack skills. 

To begin with, I should like to take a few 
minutes to ask you to \rr±te dov/n what you do when 
you meet an unfamiliar vord. 

Last year, the director of our Beading Clinic, was 
working vith a group of 90 school principals and admin- 
istrators. She asked them for this same information 
I have requested from you. 

Some of the anov/ers vould have startled you and 
caused you to think of the need for word attack skills 
at any level. One man said: "Get so:::Gone to go to 
the dictionary." Another said, "I ask my wife." 
Still another replied, "If it is essential that I get 
the meaning, I go to the dictionary." 

Of the 90 educators most uead the dictionary or 
contextual clueo to gain the moaning of nev words. 
Only eight used vord-foiTii clues. Eight used struc-. 
tural analysis and seven used phonetic analysis. 

In reporting these ansvrers I have mentioned sev- 
eral methods of word attack. Now, I should like to 
list five methods which I shall discuss. They are: 
word form, structural analysis, phonetic analysis,* 
contextual clues end use of the dictionary. 

I mentioned the results of this informal question- 
naire to indicate the need for the teaching of word 
attack skills in college 80 that they may bo used 
there and in adult life. 

Frances Trigg says in "Improve Your Eooding" that 
many college students do not realize how many words 
they do not know, end do not cere enough to do any- 
thing about it until tlioy ,:re tauglit how important 
a good vocabulary is. 155 
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She tellG this Interesting little story. She has a 
student pretend he Is going Into a bookstore to buy a 
book. Then all the words in the book he dooon't Iniov 
say/ T:iet'8 disappear. This student wouldn't apprec- 
iate us anyhow because he doesn't know what we neen." 
The student would pick up the book end in aatonishnent 
call the clerk find complain, ''Look here, this isn't 
right. I'm paying hard earned cash for this book and 
I do not want one full of blank spaces. I went every- 
thing I'n paying for-^ He then would pick another 
took but he still wouldn't get what he was paying for 
tmless he had some way to unlock the words he did not 
know. 

For a thorough understanding of these unlocking 
skills, I am going to explain them as they are first 
taught . 

Using word form clues is the noting of likenesses 
and differences in words. The child who notices that 
sand is Just like hand except for the beginning is 
noting word form. The skills essential (noting like- 
nesses end differences) for using word form clues ere 
basic to successful structural and phonetic analysis. 

These two types of analysis are interrelated end 
often must be combined in attacking a word* In these 
instances structural analyeiQ logically preceded phon- 
etic analysis in the word atitack process. 

Careful sci'utiny of words shows that they are re- 
lated in families. Each v/ord has its ancestors, cou- 
sins and distant relatives. 

Each family is descended fi^om a parent word, end 
thi'oi::gh every word that belongs to that family has 
a specific meaning of its own, it is always related 
to the meaning of the parent word. For example, the 
words port , portfolio , portable , and porter are all 
descendants of the word parto , a Latin verb that means 
"to carry" 

Each has its particular meaning but they all refer 
In some way to the act of carrying. Now, suppose you 
came across the word porta.::^e — you could guess It was 
a cousin of porter and a descendant of Papa Porto . So, 
learning a number of parent or root words of the Eng- 
lish language will help you to guess the family eon-' 
nectlon of many unfamiliar words you meet. 

Learning the mesning of conmpnly used prefixes and 
suffixes will give you some more tools in your word 
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detective k*lL. 

So, learning parents, prefixes, and suffixes wi]i 
maJce old friends of words once strange. If you meet 
Importable , you know im means "in", port means "to 
carry" and able means what it Gays--wholly, "able to 
cai'ry iUo" 

Another phase of structural analysis is dividing 
words into syllables. And if you con pronounce the 
syllables that appear you will find that many words 
that were unfamiliar in print are familiar when vou 
pronounce them, 

A very usable system of dividing words is given 
by Kottmeyer in his "Hcuidbooic for Remedial Reading," 
Ee gives the rule that the nuLiber of vowels (o-xcept 
final E and double vowels which count as one) deter- 
mine the number of syllables a word will have > 

Skills become more automatic when they are prac- 
ticed systematically and regularly. In order to 
provide this, I have the practice in my classes of 
having what we call "the three new words" on the 
board for each meeting. Those crc not always new 
words, but each one represents one of the tliree main 
ports of structural analysis v;hich are: looking for 
parts of a compound word, looking for f&irllior pro- 
fixes, suffi:ces and roots, and dividing words acc- 
ording to the rules of patterns ju:-3t explained, 
T}ieco throe words are kept in col-Jinns, one column 
for each division nothod, A new word is added to 
each colimin at each clar-.s mooting. 
Examples; y ^y^^. 

v.EOzr^/SEiP HE/DOLiiT/;^Ls re/duti/d/j:t 

DOOR/ELATE DIS/MHI^EER/MEiJT vc cv cv 

EDGE/V7I3E DUCT/LE3S DOC /TO /PATE 

vc cv cvc cv 

ec/to/der/mal 

The building of these lisr.s ir. coluinna improcao:; 
on the students these methods of attack and gives to 
me far better results than finy ot}ier method of prac- 
ticing then. 

Phonetic £)nalyGis will not be given .::3 much em- 
phasis in a college group as structural analysis but 
the reviewing of somo phonetic elements is helpful, 
I believe. The ones I suggest are: (l) T\-io vowel 
letters may be used to represent variant single vow.- 
el sounds as AI In rain and pla^(^ ^ad as 00 in food 



rand good. (2) Diphthongs or two vowel sounds blended to 
fform one speech sound. (3) The only vowel sound in a word 
I'or syllable is affected by onTl" if the "E" follovs it. 
I {h) If "A" iR the only vowel in a syllable or word, ani 
^.it is followed by "i" or "v", the "a" then has neither 
t^-its long nor its short sound. 

These rules are most easily tau^t, I believe, by 
i*. posting a pronunciation chart containing thesa elements 
; and a key word. The list I use ±bi 



Qi«oy--oil--boy ar-aw — taught ---strawberry 

ou — house ay- -tray 

ar — 3 tar ev- - screw 

ur--turtl0 oo--brooin 
er— fern oo--book 
ir- -b ird ai - - snai 1 

ai- -plaid 

Last year at this conference Dr. Fiehler presented 
a most interesting discussion of this system of pro- 
nouncing and getting the sound of worda by uf:ing helper 
words c For example, malign could be pronounoGd with 
the help of sign or align. 

One of the most profitable tmd enjoyable means of 
recognizing words and getting tlieir meanings is from 
context. The neces scary context may come before, after 
or both before and after the unlaiovm word. It 
appeal' as cm appositive, as a qualifying pkrar^e, or in 
parenthesis. 

Guessing meanings from context is a v£,*luable de- 
Yice--and according to our informal surveys, the most 
fiequentiy used deviceo But to depend on thus alone 
would cause many mistakes. 

The fifth and last method of word attack which I 
shall mention is use of the dictionary- I put it last 
because I believe that other methods should be used 
firsts so as not to interrupt reading. But it is a 
■/aluable tool and one that should be used easily. To 
dc this, use of guide words ccco be taugpt. (Students 
don't always reach college kTK/.;j.i.;': thi3). 

It usually is profitable to discuss word origins, 
s^TionjTiifl, antonjins and homon^^n£l. The big lur.abridged 
dictionaries will, of course, give more complete and 
detailed information. The dictionary should be useJ— 
but used wisely and as a tool--not as a crutchc 
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I have discussed word form clues, otructural and 
phonetic analysis, contextual clues and use of a dic- 
tionary as five methods of word attack, o The use of 
these will aid in word recognition and word meaning. 
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GROUPING IN EH.IEDIAL READIIJG 
Elsie Dotson 
University of Texas 



!• Since I am currently involved vlth this problem of 
trying to group students in the most effective manner, I 
have several rather strong feolings on the subject, and 
the first that comes to mind (I'm sui-e this is because 
it is the one that has afforded me the most difficiilty 
lately) is the multiplicity of practical considerations 
that you need to have in. order to laxmch into this. I 
vculd like to go into a few of these vith you, since 
they are etasuming such a place of eminence in my think- 
ing. 

A. Sufficient time for individual interviews, An;^iiime 
you vork on a group basis, you are going to have to 
allov time for individual contacts, 

3. Adequate lesson preparation and sufficient timo in 
which .to do this. In working with people on this 
problem of reading improvemont, you will have ^.o do 
a lot of improvising, i.e., using materials in ways 
other than those designated in manuals and finding 
new materials to meet c\:irrent needs. Also, you 
have to know the materials well enough to be able 
to use them in stimulating further thinlcing. 
Another factor involved in this consideration of 
adequate preparation is plannirig for diversity vltl> 
in the g]:*oup. There may be times when you will want 
to put this group on an assignment while you work 
with only one or two members of the group. This 
Involves putting the group on a meaningful task-- 
not just one that will keep them occupied while you 
vork with smaller numbers. 

C. Diversity of materials. As you can see from the 
previous point I Just discussed, you will need a 
diversity of materials if you diversify the group. 
Also, you may vant to switch activities entirely 
for a while and this may necessitate completely 
different materials. 

D. Interest in group activity. On a more personal 
basis — ^but a very practical one — working with 
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groups requires a l^ellef, desire, and procli-. 

ity to work in a group ,<=iituation. 
These are some of the things I think a person GhouM 
think through thoroughly if he is interested in vorh 
Ing with groups. And I cannot emphasize enour-h the ^ 
aiBount of tij^ie you vill need far preparation and for 
individual contacts. 

II. Why group? Nov let us go into some of tho wh-'- 
of gi'ouping, *^ ^ 

A, Homogenous .groupings; 

Well, of course, one of the most obvioua and 
plausiole reasons for grouping is to try to 
students vibh similar problems in the seine 
group, thereby making it possible for voii to 
work more intensively with the problem"' at ham.^ 

B, Vary the size of the groups: 

By grouping, you can vary the size of the 
group according to the goals you set up for 
each grouping^«the goals being determined to r. 
great extent by the needs of the students. 
Therefore, in my opinion, some skills lend 
theinselves to a Ita-ge group aporoach— one that 
is relatively mechunlcal--sach as v;orking on 
increasing rate of reading, vhile the optimvjr 
conditions for the acquisition of mort coiapre- 
hension skiiln call f^or smaller groups. 

C , Indi viduali zee approach ;; 

you are able- to detormino vhen and v/horo 
smaller groupo ero tho mout: effective 3ott.^n- 
for certain studic^^, ti:-n -ou c.':n uno a morJ"*' 
individuc^li-od approach vithin zho 3:::allor ^a 
The members witliln the group vill hcve a^'i?at^ 
opportunity to evpre^^s chomsolvco , both to yo^i 
cina to each otiier* 

G-ivea t]io inocructor a chpjico to ko^-o i.:.. tor.:::o 
v:ith the indlviduai. Ey vorki::!g m limalLor 
groups the iriotrui:.^;or Jcaovs vhcn to ohcnr/c Di-r: 
activiLy of thv: group ; vhen to ucrl: on cliifero: 
skills. By vor]:in^ mcr-£r intim-toiy vith Iho 
gi*oup;^ tao instructor lo better able to Ltiuv v: 
to refer tho Jtudont to other a^^^encies vhich 
niglit be able to moot other 'needs that could hi 
interforir-; .v-itii the student ^s officioncy. Sue 
other.agoncico as provides (l) Vocational gui- 
dance, {^j personal counseling, (j) opthaLmoI- 
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ogical ccxe, and (k) tutoring. 
E/ Greater opportionity for diagnosis. By working in 
: BinaU.er groups the instructor is confronted with 

Qxi opportunity for continuing diagnosis and anal- 
ysis of the student and his reading skills o 
Fo Small homogenious groups provide a greater growth 
climate. In a smaller group setting the student 
haa a greater opportunity to find himself <> 
1, Gives him a chance to got support through idoti- 
tifying v±th others. I have noticed that in 
groups in which there is a great diversity of 
skills, some students tend to shut themselves 
off from the groups But a similarity of pre- 
formaiice seems to invite participation; with 
others like himself the student is freer to 
see himself as he is — to explore then^ why he 
is this way; and wliy others are. It is rather 
obvicvLS that the student must first accept has 
level of perfcrmancc "boforo ho can chenge it. 
2o Social climate. Small informal groups soon 
"become a social as well an an instructional 
gatherings This makes for more interaction^ 
sell exploration^ group reassurance^ encour- 
agement, support find criticism. Also, it is 
a new reading ?.tnosi3hore, ancl thereby becomoc 
a positive c end! ■."•lining crqper'ionco in place of 
the UTipleasant oxijcriences the student has ha^^l 
previously vitn reading,. 
III„ Basis for groupings 

Voll^ after all thirj tall-: about why one- siiould try to 
group '-V0 come to the baLjis for [^rcupani/. Thl:3 is r-Ji 
e^iigr.ia to me, I will adi^iit. V/hao is the most effective 
method of grouping? Instead of attempting to ansver 
that question '-for I dc^ not hnow the ansver — just let 
Ki'i tell yoii ho..' we arc doing it dz the Univorsiov of 
T:ix:>s csid ^ihj> 

A. Siniill groups, you gatliereo from a]i I have L^aid 
previously that I favor a rolativoly s.Tiall gi-oup.. 
by this I mean cio j-niero from 5 to ly. 

B. HomGgonou:3 aspoctsn Ai.so you have ;>^therod that 
I beT-ieve j)eopie of similc^r levels of uttaipmont 
should be grouped together o V/e \<r.o a .-^o.-ewliat 
gj'oss mearis of doing this— namely; 

(l) All students ' who, on the VRT j read below 200 
rmm and who get below 25^:) of the comprehension 
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(o\ ^1^^^^^°^ ^igl^t, are put in one group. 

12) Students vho, on the DRT, read at a rate cf 
betvr ; 200 wpm and 300 i^pm and who got 75* 
or nore of the comprehension questions 
right are grouped together. 

(3) Those reading between 200 wpm and 3oo wpm 
but who get only about '^0$ of the compre- 
hension questions correct ere grouped to- 
gether. 

ih) Those reading faster than 300 wpm and who 
get 1% or more of the questions correct av, 
grouped together. 
By grouping this wr.y we have eliminated two ratVe^- 
obvious dxfferencen in skills-rate and comproh^n"- 

f.nt^i ''^ T ""^"^^''^ ^"'^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^° one will 
finish residing way ahead of the others and no one 

vill consistently get more right or wrong than the 

others when we discuss meaaings. As I have mentioned 

De.ore, it has been my observation that r^-.rlnr dis 

7^ZZT """"" u 'T' '° ^^"^ --"ts away 

from the group. We do shift students fro,., group to 
eroup. It sometimes happens that oven though a per- 
son's scores on the DFT are similar to the scores of 
others in his group, his behavior in ihe reading prc^ 
Sr^ is quite divergent from that of the others! "^^n 
this case he is usually shifted to another group 

I am sure that you, like I, feel that grouping is 
one 01 the most pertin. .t problems facing uo to£. 
and Should any of you have other basis for .sro^ipi^ig, 
I would welcome the opportimity to discuss it witir 
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THE SOUTHWEST BEADING CONFERENCE, I95I-I953 
Miss Lucile Willowby 
University of Okl^jhoma 



Beciiuse the Southwest Beading Conference is a. xmi- 
que organization^ so far as any of its members know, some 
of the details of its origin and function may be of int- 
erest to nev members of the Conference or to college rear 
ing specialists in other sections of the United States « 

In the fall of 1951; Oscar S. Causey, Director of the 
Eeading Laboratory, Texas Christian University, vroto to 
the directors of several other reading programs at 
Southwestern colleges, asking if they felt that a confer- 
ence on college reading would be useful. The replies to 
this inquiry encouraged him to go ahead with plans for 
the first meeting of the Conference, which was held on 
April 25, 1952, at Texas Christian University. The 
program for this first meeting was planned by Dr^ Al'oer^ 
J. Kingston, Jr., of Te:cas A. and M. , Louie Harris of 
Oklahoma College for V/omen, and Dr. William Eller of the 
University of Oklahoma and Oscar S. Causey. 

Representatives from five states attended the April 
meeting in I952, which was devoted to the practical 
problems of operation that were encountered by the read- 
ing improvement programs in the region and wore sugg-^ 
ested by the theme: "Developing a Eeading Program for 
College Students," Because there were quite a few per- 
sons in attendance who had not yet set uj^ their local 
reading prograias, but who were faced with this necess- 
ity^ the Conference progr^am evolved into a series of dis- 
cussions in which the directors of the largo college read 
ing progTcras shrjrod their exi")erieace-baGed "Imov-hov" 
with the people who had yet to build their programs « 

At tho closing session; the Conference voted to pro- 
vide for a confcinuisig organization and elec"^ed Mr*. Causej^ 
chairman of a committee authorized to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference and to arrange for a 1953 
meeting* Additional members of the executive committee 
included Rudolph Fiehler, Head of the English Depai^tment j 
Southern (Arkansas) State College; Louie E. Hcirrie, De- 
partment of Psychology, Oklahoma College for Women; 
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Albert J. Kingetor. Jr 

oratory, Texal A. InTu llT'm^f 'J.' ^'^''''^ 

of the Readlns Laborato;; and CMn n'^'^' ^^^^^^^'^^ 

Oklahoma. -^^tory and Clinic, University of 

pro^cj s'^oneg : 

experiznentation afd reseLcT 1'^°";'^' '"^^^^^ 
ed also to those asoociaSd wJth I""'^'^ ^^t«^^- 
• adult readin, improve^^^nllr^^lr'^^'^^^' 

of a decision to Lvf Jhe ^he res^^t 

semester rather thtn in t^ '^'' ^"^^""^ ^he first 

Conference Sd of the ^qS' ""^i^' ^^^^'^ °f ^he 

Programs for Co^L-'JltS^^^'' H "^^P^-i-.^ B^ad- 
Causoy was again na^ed chf 'nr'f 

mittee ^vhich includ-d Mi^^T^ ^, i'"" executive com- 
of Tulsa; Tandy ^:McE'.4 °L'nl f'^'^ University 
3ity; A. J. PeUattierl Tin. ^'^'^ ^^^^^ ^niver- 

Dr, Kiiig3ton, ^"-""^^^^^ University of Houston; and 

bor 11-12, 195. 't tS- r ^'^^ conference Decem- 

the busin^.a s;LCiT"-''^'r.''?'''^'"^"^^^- ''^ 
ecutive comitte- to > ° chfin£;e tho ex- 

six persons in ipr to Vt^l the election of the 

cided to elect I ^ rr^r,,:^' r::"^?^" ' ^^^^ ^- 

to linut member^hlo of <-io 4 f ."'^ con^^rltLeo .a.d 
tvo peroons irom .:ny orr^^t!?" "'^^^'^^ ^toe to 

t.o retiring co^a.itt;! rc^: tC^' " ^--^^.^-on f^^om 
Eller for tvo..ve,>r w-- ' i V, nnc! 

o:a.ho.a .udM./ro; ^Sl ^^^^^ 

Indicative of the -•.•,-iot-- n- n 
ln.s prosrans .nd of V^:^''y^S' 3po.,sor. of read- 
in the readiu, proble;. " a;1h.°^o?""1/^'^"^"^ 
distribution bv uoait^on ..v ^""''^ t-'^o 

presentatlves at the nnnV ^^^P^^'tmenio of the re- 

In-S has beenX;e\'\ ~::rthr:h^^^°"^ 

^-piojcnt the three meetin^js; 
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Director of reading clinics or laboratories 8 
heading consultants or teachers o 
Deans £ 

Heads of Departments of English o 

Director of Testing »nd OuldHno^ ^ 

Director of Giildance 



Coimselor-Psychologist n 
Counselors in Guidance p 
President of College 

Teachers (from Instructors to professors) 

English >. 
Education ' 

Social Sciences, history o 
Psychology ^ 
GuidEoace ^ 
Staff members of Industrial Programs h 
Representing High Schools -,0 
Graduate Students ^ 
Optometrists 

(Some others did not indicate positions 
or departments,) 
The Increase in the attendance and the nimibor of in- 
stitutions represented at successive"- Conferences reflects 
the grovth of the Conference and the continued Interest 
in tne problems of reading at the adult level. At Se 
first meeting attendance of forty fovo- (the fortv 
two n.mes listed in the Proceedings do not Ir.clude that 
of Dear. Thomas F, Pich.^dS^ir7-^%peared' on Varp'or' 
Sits ^^P^^f^^^^-^/'^^-^ty-nlne colleges In five states-- 
Te^as Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kev Mexico, and Louisiana; 
oi-x lugn scnools iu Oklahoma and Texas; .nd optometr sts. 

According to the second yearbook, attendance at t^^ 
socona meeting was seventy two and rer^resented thSt- 
vi^:: t^^^"" '"'"^^ ^^^^'^^'^ .nnd Miosissip^i 

nrin?? .7'" industries vhlck sponnor 

adu.U reading progi-^as; five high schools in tvo sraLs- 
and optometrists. This representation continued to ^x:" 
-Pjnd ln-^95'.-^vith Misso^l-,m-IMiW total 
Of nine states of vhich forty- tvo colleges and unlv^r^ 
sities were represented, Pespresentation of t]ie high 
ed abiu^ "^^^^^^i^l P^-°Srams, and optometrists remain- 
ed about the same. Altogether, fifty-six different 
colleges and universities and sixteen high schools have 
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One of the most obvio^ trends in the program 
of the Conference has "been toward research. The 
first meetings were necessarily concerned with prac- 
tical problems: how to use the tachistoscope, the 
use of reading accelerators, etc, Research was 
4iot exnlnrlf?d^ — how e ver ^ — -iqf^ i^irr^p^^j. In In p^'^'^^^'^^ 
in the successive prograins. It appears that results 
of experimentation and research will continue to 
grow i:.: importance in future meetiro^a. 
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